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Haec Dixit Dominus 
By TH. ENGELDER 


II 


Men are asserting that Luther had no right to say of his 
teaching: “Haec dixit Dominus.” All that he could say was 
that according to his interpretation of Scripture He said so 
and so; and as his opponents said the same, the matter is left 
in doubt; no man can be divinely sure of his doctrine. 


Dr. Pieper put it this way: “An objection is raised here: 
objective certainty does not guarantee subjective certainty. 
The teaching of Scripture may be the absolute truth, but it will 
always be doubtful whether you have correctly apprehended 
and understood Scripture.” (Christliche Dogmatik, I, p. 121.) 
All that we can say of our doctrine is: “Haec discunt nostri 
interpretes.” And since the opposing interpreters take a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, doctrinal certainty is only a vain 
dream. 


There is not a single doctrine of Holy Scripture whose 
validity has not been questioned on this ground. A treatise 
on Dr. Walther’s life, published by G. F. Fritschel, has this: 
“After Walther’s blessed end in the year 1887 a Lutheran 
periodical wrote that Walther was unable to distinguish be- 
tween the Word of God and his interpretation of it.... I came 
to the conclusion that there is a wide difference between Scrip- 
ture and the interpretation of Scripture, that it is a colossal 
self-deception for any mortal, subject as he is to error and 
imperfection, to imagine that his understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture is as errorless and unchangeable as the Word of Truth 
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is itself. In der Folge war ich aengstlich bemueht, zwischen 
dem Wort Gottes selbst und jeder menschlichen Auslegung 
desselben scharf zu unterscheiden. ... Walther declared: 
‘My doctrine is the pure doctrine of the Word of God.’ But 
that is simply the coarse assertion: I am right.” Walther’s 
companions in the controversy on conversion and election 
were treated the same way. We read in the Lutheran Sentinel 
of Nov. 11, 1946: “One of our fathers, Dr. Koren, says that 
when the Norwegian Synod, in the controversies through 
which it had to go, insisted on obedience to the Word of God, 
then the opponents would reply: Do you think you are in- 
fallible interpreters of Scripture?” The article goes on to say: 
“The opponents, says Koren, had given up the clearness of 
Scripture. ... Scripture itself teaches that it is clear and 
does not need to be made clear by human interpretation. ... 
We do not ask anyone to follow any human interpretation of 
Scripture, but to follow simply the Scripture itself.” As late 
as Dec. 25, 1946, Folkebladet declared: “Dr. J. W. Behnken did 
not budge an inch from the old platform. Exactly as it was 
60 years ago. It was ‘doctrinal purity’ which was at stake. 
That ‘purity’ which means Missourian exegesis of Scripture.” 

The doctrines that divide the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches are also merely matters of a different interpretation 
of Scripture. The Lutheran Companion said May 19, 1934: 
“Denominationalism is the embodiment of a sincere interpre- 
tation of Scripture.” And no one can tell us which of the two 
Churches is right on the Lord’s Supper. Writing in the Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly, 1947, p. 107 ff., O. W. Heick declares: 
“The Lutheran Church differs from the Reformed Church in 
its interpretation of doctrine; in the opinion of the Missouri 
theologians, the Reformed interpretation departs from the 
Word of God, and any kind of fellowship whatever with false 
doctrine, they maintain, is forbidden by God and detrimental to 
the Church. ... When those theologians speak of false doctrine, 
they, of course, assume that their own interpretation of the 
Bible is absolutely free from error.” And V. Ferm writes 
thus: “We might well question whether or not the Christo- 
logical doctrines of the ubiquity of Christ’s body (a quasi- 
materialistic and pan-Christic doctrine borrowed from Duns 
Scotus), and communicatio idiomatum are satisfactory even 
from a Biblical point of view. Even the position which Luther 
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himself took on the interpretation of the Eucharist may fairly 
be challenged as a necessarily true Biblical exegesis.” (What 
Is Lutheranism? p. 279.) Dr. Pieper hits the point well when 
he says: “Man will nicht sagen, dass die Reformierten keinen 
Schriftgrund fuer ihre Sonderlehren haetten; Zwingli und 
Calvin, und die ihnen nachfolgen, haetten die Schrift nur 
anders ausgelegt als Luther und die Seinen. ... Man kann 
eigentlich nicht genau wissen, wer auf der Schrift stehe, denn 
es kommt nicht sowohl auf die Schrift, als auf die Auslegung 
der Schrift an, und diese Auslegung ist bei verschiedenen 
Menschen naturgemaess verschieden.” (Vortraege weber die 
Ev.-Luth. Kirche die wahre sichtbare Kirche Gottes, p. 48.) 
And Dr. Walther wrote this: “What is the language of the 
unionists all the way down the line to the most rabid un- 
believers, when they are confronted with the letter of God’s 
Word? ‘Yes,’ they say, ‘those words are indeed written, but 
who will incontrovertibly prove to me that your or my ex- 
position of this passage is the correct one? Does not all strife 
in Christendom arise out of human interpretation?’” (See 
Conc. THEOL. MontTHLYy, 1939, p. 833.) 

The doctrine which divides the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed from the Roman Catholics —justification by faith 
alone — also becomes doubtful. “You cannot appeal to Rom. 
3:28, because the Catholics have a different ‘interpretation’ of 
that text.” (See Conc. THEout. Montuty., 1943, pp. 392—394.) 
“And what about the doctrine which the Lutherans and the 
Reformed and the Catholics consider essential, the deity of 
Christ? You cannot appeal to Rom. 9:5 and John 20:28. The 
Unitarian will say: I have found a different interpretation of 
these texts.” (L.c.) William Adams Brown found himself in 
perfect agreement with a Mohammedan who had previously 
clashed with a Roman Catholic on the doctrine of the deity of 
Jesus. They agreed “that the Supreme Being, whom Mo- 
hammedans and Christians alike recognize as Creator, had 
given us, in the person of Jesus, whom Mohammedans as well 
as Christians revere, our clearest revelation of what He is like” 
(Beliefs That Matter, p. 171), and Brown could do that because 
he used the Bible as “a compendium of simple principles ca- 
pable of indefinite application and therefore needing continual 
reinterpretation in the light of expanding experience” (A Creed 
for Free Men, p. 230). 
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And, of course, the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of 
Holy Scripture cannot be upheld as the doctrine of Scripture. 
The Modernists declare that because there are many different 
interpretations with regard to the inspiration of Scripture 
within the Church, we cannot be sure which is the correct, 
pure doctrine in the matter. Folkebladet, in its issues of Jan. 20 
and Feb. 7, 1937, wrote: “Pure doctrine is a relative concept. 
. .. That which is pure doctrine in one place is not necessarily 
pure doctrine in another. No one had the truth revealed to 
him in such a way that, when he speaks, he speaks the truth 
itself. ... Sometimes we have wondered whether the German 
theologians, the most prominent of whom are the Missourians, 
do not place their propositions or interpretations higher than 
the Bible. ... The Missourians think that the theory of verbal 
inspiration is ‘pure doctrine.’ And the others hold that it is 
not ‘pure doctrine.’ Therefore the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion is a relative concept.” (See Conc. THEOL. MontuHty, 1937, 
p. 622 ff.) The commissioners of the U. L. C. A. took the same 
view at the convention of 1938. “The disagreement [on the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration] relates, furthermore, to a matter 
of theological interpretation, which, in addition, applies only 
to a non-existent original text of the Scriptures.” (See The 
Lutheran, Oct. 5, 1938.) That is to say that no one has the 
right, after having preached a sermon on Verbal Inspiration, 
to declare: “Haec dixit Dominus.” 

Over against all such talk we say: We do not base our 
knowledge of the divine truth on somebody’s interpretation 
of Scripture, but on Scripture itself. All doctrines of Scripture 
are presented in passages that need no interpretation. Ps. 119: 
105: “Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path.” And Ps.19:7: “The testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple.” And 2 Pet. 1:19: We turn unto 
the Word of Prophecy “as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place.” Scripture does not need the light that comes from 
the interpreters. It shines in its own light. Scriptura sua 
luce radiat. And the old axiom: Scriptura Scripturam inter- 
pretatur does not merely mean that the clear passages of Scrip- 
ture interpret the obscure passages, but it means primarily 
that the clear passages are clear in themselves. Scripturam 
ex Scriptura explicandam esse. “These testimonies are so 
manifest that, to use the words of Augustine . . . they do not 
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need an acute understanding, but only an attentive hearer.” 
(Apology, Trigl., p. 129, 33.) “There is no doctrine of Chris- 
tian theology which is not set forth in unmistakable terms in 
some text of Scripture — the sedes doctrinae. It is because of 
these texts, chiefly, that also the layman in theology, who does 
not enjoy the advantages of linguistic and hermeneutical train- 
ing, can, even without the assistance of learned expositors, 
derive directly from the inspired Word a correct knowledge 
of all the doctrines which make us wise unto salvation.” 
(Theol. Quarterly, 1902, p.111.) Hoenecke puts it thus: “Be- 
sides Scripture we do not need any helps or any helper, 
exegete, interpreter, as modern theology so frequently asserts. 
... The statement, e. g., 2 Tim. 3:15: ‘The holy Scriptures are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation,’ means that Scripture 
interprets itself. If Scripture had to call in some other in- 
terpreter in order to make us wise unto salvation, it would be 
the interpreter and not Scripture itself which makes us wise.” 
(Ev.-Luth. Dogmatik, I, pp. 415, 425.) And Luther says: “Be 
quite assured and do not doubt, there is nothing more luminous 
than the sun, that is to say, the Scriptures” (St. L., V. 310). 
Would you attempt to shed light on the sun by means of 
a candle or a lantern? Can the interpreter make the Scrip- 
ture clear? It is a noteworthy fact that St. Paul sent his Let- 
ters to the various congregations without any commentaries. 
He expected the Scriptures he wrote to these congregations 
to shine in their own light. He did not expect the exegetes 
of Rome and Ephesus to add notes to his Epistles to make them 
clear: Luther: “Therefore you are to know that Scripture 
without any gloss is the sun and the whole light, from which 
all teachers receive their light; they do no shed light on the 
Scriptures” (XVIII:1292). Again: “Also ist die Schrift sich 





1 We are not saying one word against the exegetes of Rome and 
Ephesus, of St. Louis and Springfield. We need exegetes—who know 
their business. And the business of the true interpreter is, besides 
shedding light on the obscure passages of Scripture, to lead their hearers 
to the understanding of the text. They are not to add anything of their 
own to the text, but to unfold the meaning of the text.— By the way, 
here is an apt parable. “Dr. Adam Clarke, the eminent commentator, 
once presented a copy of his commentary to a Scotch woman, a great 
student of Scripture. Afterwards asking her how she liked it, she 
replied enthusiastically: ‘Fine, sir! I never had any trouble in under- 
standing the Bible, and I think I’ll be able to understand your explana- 
tions of it when I have studied them a little longer.” (The Watchman- 
Examiner, April 4, 1935.) There is nothing more luminous than the sun, 
the Scriptures. The business of the exegete is to make men see that. 
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selbst ein eigen Licht. Das ist denn fein, wenn sich die Schrift 
selbst auslegt.... Dieser Irrtum ist fast tief eingerissen, dass 
die Schrift dunkel sei und muesse durch Menschenlehre 
erleuchtet werden. Welches ein trefflicher Irrtum ist und eine 
Gotteslaesterung, und heisst eigentlich, den Heiligen Geist zur 
Schule fuehren oder ihn erst lehren reden.” (XI: 2335.) Quot- 
ing these words, Dr. Pieper adds: “It is a characteristic of the 
Lutheran Church that it does not base its doctrine on an 
interpretation, not on the interpretation of Luther, but on the 
words of Scripture themselves, while the Papists and the Re- 
formed, in the doctrines in which they disagree with the Lu- 
theran Church, do not stand, as can be easily shown, on 
Scripture itself, but on an ‘interpretation’ of the Pope or 
Zwingli and Calvin, etc.” (Christliche Dogmatik, I, p. 390.)* 

Take the doctrine of the deity of Christ. Scripture teaches 
it, not the exegete. “Two gentlemen were once disputing the 
Divinity of Christ. One of them, who argued against it, said, 
‘If it were true, it certainly would have been expressed in 
more clear and unequivocal terms.’ ‘Well,’ said the other, ‘ad- 
mitting that you believed it, were you authorized to teach it, 
and allowed to use your own language, how would you ex- 
press the doctrine to make it indubitable?’ ‘I would say, 
replied he, ‘that Jesus Christ is the true God.’ ‘You are very 
happy,’ replied the other, ‘in the choice of your words; for 
you have happened to hit upon the very words of inspiration. 
St. John, speaking of the Son, says, “This is the true God and 
eternal life.”’” (The Presbyterian, Sept. 8, 1939.) 

Or take the doctrine of justification by faith without the 





2 Years ago somebody said: “Doctrine is always dependent on the 
exegesis and application of a passage according to sound hermeneutical 
principles.” That can be understood correctly, but it must not be under- 
stood in the sense that the professional knowledge of hermeneutical 
principles is needed to find the saving doctrine in the Bible. — H. Sasse 


makes the statement: “All exegesis has a very human side, and the . : 


reverse side of Luther’s ingenuity as an exegete and translator was the 
subjectivity of his judgment” (Here We Stand, p.117). We object to 
the “all.” Some “exegesis” is very human and proceeds from the 
frailty which is common to all humans, but the exegesis which clings 
to Scripture does not fall into that category.— We doubt whether Sasse 
wanted to convey such an idea. We are sure that he did not; for on 
page 161 we read: “The preacher [who follows Barth] descending from 
the pulpit can never quote Luther and say with joyful assurance that 
he has preached the Word of God. Think of Luther’s words in ‘Wider 
Hans Wurst’? (W.A. LI [St.Louis Ed., XVII:1343]), in which he says 
that a preacher should declare with St.Paul and all the Apostles and 
Prophets: ‘Haec dixit Dominus.’” 
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deeds of the Law. Will any man in his right senses deny that 
Scripture teaches it? In the days of Luther a monk, sitting 
in.a tavern, happened upon a translation of the Bible, looked 
up Rom. 3:28, and threw the book away with the remark: 
“This Paul, too, is a Lutheran.”* There can be no doubt, the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification is the Scripture doctrine. 


In the doctrine of the Lords’ Supper the Lutherans adhere 
to the text, while the Reformed depend for their teaching on 
“interpretations.” Luther: “And first you shall take note of 
the Sacramentarians’ own confession. For they confess, and 
must confess, that our understanding is as the words them- 
selves naturally read and that if one speaks in accord with 
the words as they read, our understanding is right without 
any doubt. However, they contend that the words should not 
be understood as they read. ... Since they now confess that 
if the words were to be taken as they read, then our under- 
standing would be correct, they herewith free us by their own 
testimony, so that, first, we do not have to prove our under- 
standing any further than to relate the words as they stand 
and read. This is the one thing, mark it well. ... So, then, 
this strong text stands firm and pure on our side. The Sacra- 
mentarians must rely on their naked, miserable glosses. .. . 
For even if I were a Turk, Jew, or heathen, who held nothing 
of the Christian faith and yet heard or read such Scripture 
concerning the Sacrament, I would have to say: ‘I indeed do 
not believe in the Christian doctrine, but this I must say: If 
they want to be Christians and adhere to their doctrine, then 





3 The Roman Catholics get their doctrine of justification by works 
by means of glosses, through exegetical tricks. The Douay version 
translates Rom. 3:28 correctly: “We account a man to be justified by 
faith, without the works of the law.” But there is the footnote: “The 
faith [here mentioned] is a faith working through charity in Jesus 
Christ, Gal.5:6. In short, a faith which takes in hope, love, repentance 
and the use of the sacraments. And the works which he here excludes 
are only the works of the law, that is, such as are done by the law of 
nature or that of Moses, antecedent to the faith of Christ; but by no 
means such as follow faith or proceed from it.” The new revised 
Catholic version has this footnote on Rom.3:21: “The justice of God 
through faith is . . . that grace which He imparts to the soul to make it 
really intrinsically pleasing and holy in His sight. The necessary con- 
dition for obtaining the infusion of this divine grace is faith . . . which 
through the love of God effects the observance of the commandments and 
the performance of other good works.” This proves what Luther said: 
“Scripture is its own light. But this error is widespread, that Scripture 
is obscure and needs to be illuminated through the doctrines of men... . 
It means that men must teach the Holy Ghost how to speak.” (XI:2335.) 
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they must believe that Christ’s body and blood are eaten and 
drunk bodily in the bread and wine.’” (XX:1036, 1093.) The 
Lutheran Church sticks to the text and does not permit any 
“slosses” to darken the text. It appeals from the “inter- 
preters” of the text to the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. “Now, 
surely there is no interpreter of the words of Jesus Christ as 
faithful and sure as the Lord Christ Himself, who understands 
best His words and His heart and opinion and who is the 
wisest and most knowing for expounding them. ... He ex- 
plains them more clearly with the words: ‘Given for you,’ 
‘shed for you.’” (Trigl., F. of C., pp. 989 f.) 

The fact that all the clear texts of Scripture have had to 
suffer from many interpretations does not make the clear 
Scripture unclear. In Luther’s day seven different interpre- 
tations of the Words of Institution clamored to be put in place 
of the clear Scripture. Krauth tells us that “at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century there were twenty-eight contra- 
dictory views urged by the Calvinists” (The Conservative 
Reformation, p.607). By today the number has considerably 
increased. Ought not that to give us pause in our insistence 
on sticking to the clear text? By no means. We read in The 
Pastor's Monthly years ago and have not forgotten it: “The 
fact that a question has been much debated is no proof that 
it is debatable.” (November, 1931, p.654.) When one hun- 
dred “interpreters” cast doubt on the words of the Holy Ghost, 
we want to be found on the side of the Holy Ghost. — “Even 
among church people sayings like this have obtained some 
currency: ‘All church-bodies stand on the Scriptures and differ 
only in their interpretation.’ That is not true! Reformed 
bodies do not stand on the Scriptures, so far as they differ 
from us, but on Zwingli’s, Calvin’s, etc., interpretation of the 
Scriptures. The Lutheran Church, on the other hand, does 
not stand on interpretations of Scripture, but on Scripture 
itself.” (F. Pieper, Conversion and Election, p. 103.) 

On what did Walther base his doctrine of conversion and 
election? Is it true that he gained it by means of “interpre- 
tation”? “He insisted that never an exegesis, but always the 
naked text, without exegesis, must be the determinative factor 
in the heart and conscience of the theologian.” (Conversion 
and Election, p.97.) The whole long controversy hinged on 
this point. “In the recent controversy Bible-text and exegesis 
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stood in opposition to each other. The other side insisted with 
much emphasis that the few Scripture-texts treating of Pre- 
destination were ‘obscure’ and must be ‘interpreted’ in order 
that universal grace might be preserved. Dr. Stellhorn said 
in ‘Worum handelt es sich,’ etc., p. 10: “This universal comfort 
of the Gospel can only be preserved if the few texts of Holy 
Writ, in part not easily understood, which treat of a few per- 
sons who will infallibly be saved are not interpreted in such 
a way that the many clear texts of the universal grace of God 
towards all men are darkened or suppressed, but if, on the 
contrary, the few dark passages are interpreted by means of 
the many clear passages.’ We on our part maintained that 
the texts treating of election are sufficiently numerous and 
clear.... We have suggested that a Christian of average in- 
telligence who knows nothing of the controversy be found and 
such passages as 2 Tim.1:9 or Eph. 1:3 sqq. be read to him, 
with no interpretation added. The result would be that the 
believer would recognize faith and the Christian estate not as 
an antecedent, but as a product and result of eternal election.” 
(Op. cit., p.100f.) Walther based his doctrine on the nuda 
Scriptura. And having God’s Word on his side, he was sure 
of his position. He was certain of his doctrine. He said: 
“Haec dixit Dominus.” ‘We were reminded of Walther’s atti- 
tude over against the Word by an utterance of his made dur- 
ing his last illness a month or two before he died. Looking 
back to the controversy on conversion and predestination, he 
said that if the Lord Christ would ask him on Judgment Day 
why he had taught as he did, he would say: Thou hast misled 
me into doing it, O Lord, by Thy Word.” (Op. cit., p. 96.) 
And, finally, as to the doctrine of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, we know that Scripture teaches Verbal Inspiration. The 
fact that many theories of inspiration have been set up, and 
many, many differing interpretations of the pertinent words 
of Scripture are being offered, fills our hearts with sorrow but 
cannot shake our certainty that Scripture means what it says 
when it declares: “All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” 2 Tim. 3:16. The fact that Verbal Inspiration has been 
much debated does not make it debatable. We agree fully 
with Dr. Lenski in his interpretation of Acts 28:25 — which is 
not an “interpretation,” but an unfolding of the sense of Scrip- 
ture —:“Here again we meet the entire doctrine of Verbal 
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Inspiration, all in most simple language. ‘The Holy Spirit 
made utterance through Isaiah the prophet, by saying.’ The 
thing is a fact, just a fact. “Theory’? no theory nor hypothesis 
appears. The Holy Spirit is the speaker — he ‘made utterance, 
saying.’ He used as His medium Isaiah the prophet, for dia 
states the medium. At times we read: ‘through the mouth of 
the prophet,’ which makes Verbal Inspiration still clearer. The 
Spirit spoke what He wanted to say, using the prophet as His 
mouth-piece, the entire prophet with mind, heart, will, and 
tongue, in a way so dynamic (favorite term!), so removed 
from anything mechanical (favorite term in false objections), 
so little like one who uses an automaton (another objection), 
that human language has never more clearly expressed this 
simple fact. If you ask how the Spirit did or could do this we 
refer you to Isaiah himself, or to some other man whom the 
Spirit inspired verbally; but we doubt whether he could tell 
you just how the Spirit did what beyond the least question 
he did.” And Lenski might have closed this exposition with 
the Haec dixit Dominus! 


We are sure, infallibly sure, of our doctrine, because we 
base our doctrine not on a human interpretation of Scripture, 
but on the sure, clear word of Scripture itself.t President P. 
Brand said in the presidential address at the 1898 convention 
of the Eastern District: “The charge that we consider our- 
selves infallible is made for the purpose of stamping the doc- 
trine which we confess as uncertain. Let me direct your at- 


4 But are not some of the false teachers also “infallibly” sure of 
their position? Some— not all, for according to the prevalent opinion 
of modern theology nobody can be sure of his doctrine —do assert that 
they are divinely assured that their interpretation of Scripture is right 
and ours is wrong. We shall have to repeat Walther’s remark: “The 
false teachers cannot be divinely assured of their doctrine, for only the 
Word creates divine assurance” (see Footnote 2 in the preceding ar- 
ticle). We add Dr.Pieper’s remarks in his Vortraege, p.64f.: “It is 
certainly not the fault of Holy Scripture, but it is solely men’s own fault 
when they deduce different doctrines from one and the same Scripture. 
Scripture clearly and unmistakably reveals all Christian doctrines and 
protests just as clearly and unmistakably against false doctrine in the 
Church. ... God has given the Holy Scripture such a form that one not 
only can but must derive the truth from it, as long as one is willing 
to abide by the words of Scripture. Here you will ask: What is the 
reason that so many err in their interpretation of Holy Scripture? 
I answer and the whole Lutheran Church answers: The reason is that 
men would interpret Scripture instead of letting Scripture interpret 
itself; men would explain Scripture instead of permitting Scripture to 
explain itself. If men would permit Scripture to explain itself. there 
would be no dissensus but a perfect consensus in all doctrines.” 
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tention to what Dr. Walther said on this point: ‘As long as 
we stand unwaveringly on God’s Word, this charge need not 
bother us, for in the clear Word of God we have the infallible 
truth, though we ourselves are always subject to error. God’s 
Word is the true infallible ecumenical council, for it is the 
great council of all prophets and apostles, in which the judicial 
voice of Christ Himself always, as often as we ask its advice, 
gives us an unequivocal answer. Let our opponents pretend 
that they are fighting only against the infallibility of our human 
interpretation of the ambiguous Word of God: the doctrine 
which we confess is not our interpretation, but nothing else 
than the clear and infallible Word of the Lord, which inter- 
prets itself.’ (Brosamen, p. 458.)” (See Proceedings, p. 13.)* 

In his address at the opening of the winter semester at 
Zehlendorf, Rektor Martin Willkomm said: “The last sentence 
in the foreword to Dr. Theodor von Zahn’s ‘Grundriss der Ein- 
leitung in das Neue Testament’ reads: ‘May God save our 
theological youth . . . from teachers who keep them in suspense 
regarding the important questions in theology.’... A theolo- 
gian who publicly appears as a teacher of the Church must be 
sure of his case. Otherwise his assumption of the teaching 
office would be sheer arrogance. One who in these important 
matters, where the eternal weal or woe of man is at stake, is 
not certain but offers only uncertain conjectures, views, and 
opinions, shall not presume to act as teacher but should keep 
silence —and learn. . .. ‘Homo est certus passive.’ That 
means that man does not produce the certainty, but he is 
made certain. Luther explains it thus: ‘When this Word takes 
possession of the heart by true faith, it makes the heart as 
firm, sure, and certain as it is itself . . . for it knows that the 
Word of God cannot lie. Such a man is a hukam, stabilitus, 
substantiatus, constantius, substantificatus, hypostaticus, certus 





5 The presidential address continues, on page 14: “The Observer, 
organ of the General Synod, made these bitter remarks in 1854: ‘It is 
true, there are several small factions which claim the Lutheran name, 
but they are not of us; and there is no hope that the Missourians and 
the Buffalo-men and other small communions will ever become wise in 
their generation. But we entertain the hope that their children and 
grandchildren will outgrow the narrow prejudices of their fathers and 
become sensible and wholesome Christians. As we said before, we do 
not consider these factions Christians; they have stolen some of the 
livery of Luther, but they do not possess his spirit and would be 
disavowed by the great Reformer, if he were still on earth.” How will 
the grandchildren meet this challenge? 
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passive, sicut Verbum Domini certum est active. Thus Paul, 
2 Tim.1:12: ‘I know and am persuaded.’ (III:1887.). . . 
May God give us, who are called to be your teachers and 
assistants in the study of theology, grace and help that we do 
not leave you in suspense in these questions but set your feet 
upon firm ground.” (Schrift und Bekenntnis, Nov.-Dez., 1928.) 
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The Historical Background 


of the Westminster Assembly 
By THEO. HOYER 


The Presbyterians are this year observing the tercentenary 
of the Westminster Confession. The Westminster Assembly, 
the body which formulated the chief Confession of the Pres- 
byterians, was called into being by an ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, June 12, 1643, for the avowed purpose of establishing 
a form of church government, “most agreeable to God’s Holy 
Word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of 
Scotland, and other Reformed Churches abroad.” To this 
end it was “thought fit and necessary to call an Assembly of 
learned, godly, and judicious Divines, who, together with 
some members of the Houses of Parliament, were to consult 
and advise of such matters and things.” The summons con- 
tained 151 names; 10 from the House of Lords, 20 from the 
House of Commons, and 121 divines. Six Scottish commis- 
sioners, four ministers, and two elders met with them. 


The first task of the Assembly was a revision of the 
39 Articles; but when they came to the 15th article, they were 
instructed to stop and begin to draw up an entirely new Con- 
fession of Faith. They prepared and presented to Parliament 
five documents: The Westminster Confession (The Confession 
of Faith), the Larger and the Shorter Catechism, the Form 
of Government, and the Directory for the Worship of God. 
They were never adopted by Parliament in their full form; 
but they were adopted by the Church of Scotland and so be- 
came the basis of the constitution of all the Presbyterian 
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churches of the British Isles and of the United States and of 
the British colonies throughout the world. 

Object of this article is not the work of this Assembly, 
but its historical background. There are several things that 
make this Assembly unusually interesting, in fact, puzzling; 
various matters in connection with the Assembly must be ex- 
plained if we are to understand the situation. Westminster is 
a part of London, lying on the western bank of the Thames; 
there the government offices are, and there England’s laws are 
made. England’s Church was Anglican, i. e., Episcopalian, for 
more than a hundred years; it seems strange that the chief 
creed of the Presbyterian Church should be adopted there in 
the heart of Anglicanism. There never was more friendship 
between Englishmen and Scots than between Jews and Samari- 
tans; the Romans built two walls to keep the Picts and Scots 
out of England; the Britons invited the Angles and Saxons 
across the Channel to defend their land against the Scots; 
Robert Bruce defeated England for Scotland’s independence; 
the difference in the Reformation in both countries increased 
the hostility and provoked several wars; when James I became 
king of both countries, the two Parliaments refused to unite — 
they remained separate until Queen Anne. Isn’t it strange 
that divines of the English Church formulate the chief con- 
fession of the Scottish Church? The explanation is ecclesias- 
tical in part, and in part political. 

In 1643 the majority in the House of Commons was, not 
Presbyterian, but Puritan. How had that happened? There 
are chiefly three roots to the Puritan movement in England: 
1. Opposition to the rites and vestments inherited from the 
Old Church; 2. Desire to improve preaching in the Anglican 
Church; and 3. Striving for greater lay influence in the 
Church. 

The Anglican Church was, of course, organized on the 
old medieval principle of unity: A united Church in a united 
kingdom. It is natural, therefore, that the Church laws were 
drawn up in a spirit of compromise, with the desire to please 
everybody; and also natural the result that many were not 
pleased just because of the compromise. As long as the con- 
flict with Rome was on, the quarrel over details was kept 
down. But with the final victory of Protestantism in the early 





1S. W. Caruthers, The Everyday Work of the Westminster As- 
sembly; from the Introduction by Thom. C. Pears, Jr. 
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years of Elizabeth’s reign, the internal strife broke out in 
earnest.” 

While these Puritan crusaders were few in numbers, 
there soon came other forces which encouraged the growth of 
this Old Testament spirit of militant religion, directed against 
Rome and all that savored of Rome. Stories of what the 
Inquisition was doing, especially with English sailors; the 
enormities perpetrated by Alva right across the Channel in 
the Netherlands; the crowning horror of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in France showed Englishmen what Rome 
had in store for them, could it ever manage to regain a foot- 
hold. Add to that the fact that Mary Tudor and her execu- 
tions were not yet forgiven, that there was in their midst 
a Catholic pretender to the throne, Mary Stuart, the center 
of innumerable plots against Elizabeth, and it is not difficult to 
understand that a violent hostility against all that reminded 
them of Rome was developed in the English Church. This 
hostility was fanned when the Act of Uniformity (1559) was 
very leniently and laxly enforced against Catholics (for fear 
of a revolt of Catholics); against dissenters, however, it was 
enforced with greater strictness. 

The Puritan movement began with dissatisfaction with 
vestments and ceremonies of the Church; they were too close 
a copy of Rome. This goes back as far as John Hooper (the 
“first Puritan”) under Edward VI. Then the “Marian exiles” 
who had spent these years in Geneva and other Calvinistic 
centers came back and fanned the opposition to robes and 
rites. These extremists became known as Puritans, men who 
wanted to purify the ceremonial of the Church.? 





2 Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, pp.7,8: “Naturally there were 
not a few to whom Elizabeth’s handling of the religious problem was far 
from acceptable. ... Two important groups of her subjects regarded 
her Church at best only a temporary compromise, and at worst but one 
removed, if that, from the Church of Antichrist. Catholics who wished 
to restore the Church to its former transcending position, could hardly 
acknowledge an arrangement which they were bound to regard as error 
and sin. Protestant reformers, no less determined to restore the Church, 
but the Church purified according to their own ideas, could not content 
themselves with a reformation which reformed so little. Elizabeth, to 
their dismay, did not reform the Church, but only swept the rubbish 
behind the door. The Puritan movement may be said to have sprung 
out of the shock of that disappointment.” 


3 The name was used as early as 1563, applied to the party of 
Cartwright in Cambridge; 1567 to sectaries in London who by others 
ame aaa and Browings (Brownists). Haller, l.c., pp.9, 

, Note 3. 
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That was the first step: opposition to Catholic rites and 
vestments. Next came the protest against episcopal efforts 
to enforce such rites, and against the royal supremacy behind 
the episcopate. By 1564 Elizabeth became alarmed, because 
many bishops were evidently lax in efforts to stop the drift 
toward Puritanism and to enforce uniformity. She had 
Humphrey, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Sampson, Dean of Christ Church, arrested for refusal to wear 
the surplice; their defense was: Scriptural warrant was 
necessary for all matters of ecclesiastical importance; and 
the surplice was important because of its doctrinal implica- 
tions. Elizabeth was riled because they attached so little 
weight to the authority of the Church —of which she was 
“supreme governor”! She ordered an investigation in 1565, 
which showed such great variety of practice that in 1566 a 
compromise was ordered in the “Advertisements”: Only the 
surplice was required. Yet 37 priests in London alone re- 
fused. Much disturbance in London and many appeals to 
Zurich and Geneva, which brought from Bullinger a reply 
that showed. his weariness and irritation at being pestered so 
much: They would more edify the Church of Christ by con- 
forming than by leaving the Church on account of the 
vestiarian controversy. In the end the licenses of objecting 
priests were revoked, and some leaders went to prison when 
they denied the Queen’s authority to enforce the wearing of 
vestments. 

By this action the Puritans were driven into secrecy. 
They began to hold conventicles. In 1567 one such conventicle 
in Plumbers’ Hall, London, was raided where they used the 
Genevan Order instead of the Book of Common Prayer; a score 
of members was imprisoned; they were released within a 
year; but the opposition widened, spread from vestments to 
rites, to doctrine, and especially to church government. At 
first they attacked only certain views and aspects of episcopacy, 
chiefly its authority; when the bishops began to enforce the 
“Advertisements,” they attacked the episcopacy itself; when 
the crown supported the episcopate, they denied the royal 
supremacy and supported Presbyterianism. 

‘ With these meetings in Plumbers’ Hall separatism begins 
in England, though even then this was not the intention. 
In the view of the Puritans, episcopacy was not an essential 
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part of the Church, and so its repudiation in their minds in- 
volved no idea of separation from the Church. They con- 
sidered themselves entitled to remain members of the Epis- 
copal Church in order to make the church Presbyterian; 
surely not an honest course. It was not one-sided, however; 
the general opinion on the other side was that even the con- 
scientious objector should not leave the Church, because high 
political expediency demanded religious uniformity. 

Meantime another movement had been going on. Not the 
least of the changes inaugurated by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was the change in the object of ministerial activity and 
a consequent change in the qualifications required for that 
office. Luther said in the Preface to the Small Catechism: 
“Therefore look to it, ye pastors and preachers; our office 
is a different thing now from what it was under the pope.” 
Then it had consisted chiefly, almost exclusively, in the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments; it had now become a teaching 
profession; no longer is the sinner carried to heaven by the 
Church through the action of the Sacraments, but religion is 
a personal matter between the individual sinner and his God; 
he himself must walk the way to heaven; no Church, no 
priest can carry him there. Hence, he himself must learn to 
know that way, and his pastor is to be his teacher; and before 
you can teach, you must learn to know. 

It at once became evident that many of the priests were 
altogether unequal to the next task. Luther stated: “Many 
pastors are quite unfit and incompetent to teach” (l.c.). In 
England the same conditions were prevalent and only the 
more evident, because the change from Catholicism to (of- 
ficial) Protestantism was so sudden. In 1559 Jewel wrote of 
the sad plight of the Church, chiefly in regard to the clergy: 
“T cannot at this time recommend you to send your young men 
to us either for a learned or religious education, unless you 
would have them sent back to you wicked and barbarous.” ‘ 
Lever, 1560: “Many of our parishes have no clergymen, and 
some dioceses are without a bishop. And out of the very 
small number who administer the Sacraments throughout this 
great country there is hardly one in a hundred who is both 
able and willing to preach the Word of God.” And the Earl 





4 Zurich Letters, cited by Wakeman, The Church and the Puri- 
tans, p. 13. 
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of Sussex to Cecil, 1562: “The people, without discipline, ut- 
terly devoid of religion, come to divine services as to a May 
game; the ministers, for disability and greediness, be had in 
contempt; and the wise fear more the impiety of the licentious 
professors than the superstition of the erroneous Papists. God 
hold His hand over us, that our lack of religious hearts do not 
breed in the meantime His wrath and revenge upon us.” > 

In the consciousness of this unfitness for new requirements 
and the sincere desire to qualify for this new ministry lies the 
second root of Puritanism. There began within the Estab- 
lished Church a movement for a more learned ministry. By 
1570 we hear of weekly meetings of clergymen in the more 
Puritan districts for exercises in preaching. These meetings, 
significantly, were called “Prophesyings” or “Prophecies,” an 
allusion to 1 Cor. 14:22-24; or they were called exercises. 
Bacon (Considerations on the Pacification of the Church) 
describes such meetings: “The ministers within a precinct did 
meet upon a week day in some principal town where there was 
some ancient grave minister that was president, and an audi- 
tory admitted of gentlemen or other persons of leisure. Then 
every minister successively, beginning with the youngest, did 
handle one and the same part of Scripture, spending severally 
some quarter of an hour or better, and in the whole some two 
hours; and so, the exercise being begun and concluded with 
prayer, and the president giving a text for the next meeting, 
the assembly was dissolved. And this was, as I take it, 
a fortnight’s exercise; which in my opinion, was the best way 
to frame and train up preachers to handle the Word of God 
as it ought to be handled, that hath been practised.” Arch- 
bishop Grindal of Canterbury in 1576 approved of this idea 
of training the clergy already in office to such a point of 
efficiency that they would be capable of delivering sermons. 
Grindal, so they said at the time, was half a Puritan himself. 

But this first step led on. “Primarily met to consider 
some passages of Scripture with a view to increasing their 
learning, the ministers there assembled came naturally to 
exercise among themselves a sort of disciplinary authority. Not 
only that, but some of them, frequently men forbidden by the 
bishops to preach in their own pulpits, took the opportunity 





5 Wakeman, op. cit., p. 14. 
37 
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to argue against the Established Church and to rail against 
bishops and officers of State. The ‘Exercises’ became, in fact, 
a battleground for all the quarrels and disorders of the 
Church.” ® So, in 1577, the queen interfered and suppressed 
the Prophesyings. 

But the ministers continued to meet, nevertheless, at each 
other’s houses in a secret and informal way. In these con- 
ferences the men attending mutually admonished and advised 
each other; gradually a certain authority was exercised by this 
assembly; then connection was established with other similar 
bodies; they were called “classes.” Again it could not be 
avoided that the government of the Church, particularly their 
relation to the bishops, became the subject of discussion. This 
was the more natural as all along, and increasingly, this and 
the vestiarian movement now tended to merge. 

And now the soil was well prepared for the introduction 
of a foreign element. To some of the leaders it occurred that 
in these groups they had ready to hand the first link in a 
system of church government outlined before by Cartwright 
and Travers, which proposed to take authority in the Church 
from the bishops and place it in the hands of ministers and 
elders; generally speaking, the present-day Presbyterian order 
of church government, advanced by the two Cambridge divines 
as early as 1570. They were exiled for some time, which they 
spent in great part in Geneva; there they perfected their 
scheme, and Travers systematized it in his Book of Discipline. 
This, they held, was the divine plan for church government, 
more consonant with Scripture than the Episcopacy. Thus the 
classes were to be the lowest members of a sort of hierarchy, 
the representatives of a number of classes forming a provincial 
synod, and delegates from all the synods the General Assembly, 
which held the highest power.’ 

This hierarchical idea did not grow on English ground; 
it was native in Calvin’s headquarters, in Geneva, and had by 
this time, 1583, become the church polity in Scotland. For 
several years the plan was permitted to grow in England; the 
Jesuit scare was at its highest at that time, and for the sake 
of peace and support both secular and ecclesiastical officials 
were inclined to wink at irregularities. It is true that as 





6 Usher, The Presbyterian Movement, p. XIX. 
7 Haller, l.c., pp.10, 11. 
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early as this the House of Commons raised some objections 
to existing regulations in the Church. Earlier in her reign, 
Elizabeth, fearing that, had resolved not to call Parliament 
again: she had convened it three times; that was enough for one 
reign. But by 1572 she needed money and had to call Parlia- 
ment; and the Commons at once proposed “a bill for rites and 
ceremonies” in place of the Book of Common Prayer. The 
queen sent a message that no bills were to be received unless 
first “considered and liked” by the clergy. In 1576 the Com- 
mons tried again to transfer authority in the Church to more 
democratic bodies; the queen quashed the move by telling 
them she had required the bishops to consider the matter. 
This leads us to the third root of the Puritan movement as it 
was later on constituted. 


There was an almost continuous fight of the Commons for 
greater authority of the laity in the government of the 
Church. It is only the continuation of the age-long opposition 
to the powerful hierarchy on the part of the sects, going back 
to post-Apostolic days. Gradually the episcopal jurisdiction 
in the Church became almost as sore a point to the Commons 
as the papal jurisdiction had been. On the other hand, all 
such attempts to “meddle with matters neither pertaining to 
them nor within the capacity of their understanding” riled 
the queen; even if she liked what they did, she did not want 
them to do it, as, e. g., when they proposed a new version of 
the 39 Articles; Elizabeth said, she liked them well enough 
but meant to have them executed in virtue of the royal 
supremacy and not of parliamentary statute. There was, of 
course, an additional point why the episcopate was disliked. 
The bishops received far more income than even the lay min- 
isters of the crown; with the doubtful exception of the earls, 
they were the wealthiest class of the kingdom —a fact, by the 
way, that also excited the cupidity of the queen, so that she 
never altogether backed up the bishops. | 

Elizabeth’s policy was, wherever possible, not to take any 
definite stand; to deal with opposition by ignoring it, dividing 
and so disarming it. The more Puritanism was winked at, the 
more it spread; but it spread by developing differences within 
its own ranks. Elizabeth’s policy was to ignore variations of 
opinions as long as they were politically harmless, give scope 
to all sorts of men to fall in love with their own strange ideas, 
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espouse fantastic dreams, collect bands of earnest souls — to go 
and eat forbidden fruit as long as they did not upset the apple 
cart — to let them bark as much as they please, only watch 
that they do not bite. As early as 1568 Puritans began to 
split up. 

When the leaders of the Puritan groups, about 1584, 
awoke to the fact that they already had the basis for Travers’ 
Presbyterian scheme, they began the plan of putting it into 
operation. Their first plan was to move the government to 
substitute it for the episcopacy. The method adopted was to 
send petitions to State officials signed by as many and as 
influential men as possible. A flood of such petitions in a 
never-ending stream was directed on Parliament, the queen, 
Cecil, and other great lords and the royal gentry. 

The attempt failed, chiefly because Bancroft, bishop of 
London, unmasked it as a plan to introduce the Presbyterian 
form of church government though it paraded as merely a 
modest desire to curb the power of arrogant bishops. Further- 
more, Bancroft proved that the move was not backed by as 
great a number of people as the petitions to Parliament seemed 
to indicate; on the contrary, the whole movement was shown 
to be the result of propaganda put forth by a relatively small 
number of the gentry. After some arrests and trials, 1590 to 
1593, the whole movement was tacitly dropped; some definitely 
accepted the Established Church; some definitely separated 
and later on organized independent churches; some, no doubt, 
merely conformed for the time being, but waited for the new 
opportunity which the death of Elizabeth and the accession of 
a new sovereign would give them; they hoped and believed 
that James would be more favorably inclined toward Prot- 
estantism. 

This faction, then, was responsible for another attempt to 
displace the episcopacy, in 1603. The situation in the Church 
had evidently not greatly changed since 1570 and 1590. Tre- 
velyan says: “The parish clergy, who two generations before 
had passed from Catholic to Protestant, or from Protestant to 
Catholic, with every change of government, were still very 
generally of the same type of careless shepherds, anxious only 
to retain their seats at the shearers’ feast, devoid of learning 
or enthusiasm to fulfill their duties, which they often relegated 
to substitutes, too, like themselves. The Church service was 
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read on Sunday as a State test; attendance proved loyalty; 
and non-attendance involved a fine. Sermons were rare; house 
visitation and religious instruction were neglected.” *® Usher, 
in his Reconstruction of the English Church, gives convincing 
statistics that “the majority of the clergy were without degrees 
and, in consequence, presumably ignorant, unable to preach, 
and incompetent” (I, p.218); moreover, that “the condition 
of both universities was such that a degree was not infallibly 
the result of learning and application to studies while resident” 
(I, p. 208). A letter of Archbishop Whitgift to Burghley is 
cited: “And so the university giveth degrees and honors to 
the unlearned and the Church is filled with ignorant min- 
isters being for the most part poor scholars.” 

The reason for this state of affairs lay chiefly in this, 
that the State controlled the Church. Usher (p. 240): “It lay 
in the queen’s unwillingness to consider ecclesiastic capability 
superior to political loyalty as a test of fitness for clerical 
office.” As long as the government “cared little if the clergy 
was ignorant, so long as it was loyal, and were not disposed 
to place the latter in jeopardy on the chance of improving the 
former,” men would be appointed who were politically safe, 
though ignorant; in fact, learned men were always apt to 
become troublesome. Then, the presentation of a clergyman 
usually lay in the hand of the most prominent laymen; and 
they again in numerous cases regarded political or personal 
or family interests higher than the welfare of the Church and 
so foisted numbers of unfit men upon the ministry of the 
Church. And after such men were once in office no bishop 
could remove them, even if he wanted to do so, as long as the 
incumbent was wise enough to steer clear of sedition and 
treason; expediency commanded that they be left unmolested. 

There was, then, sufficient reason, in 1603, for the demand 
voiced in the Millenary Petition for the establishment of a 
learned ministry able to teach. This was repeated at the 
Hampton Court Conference called by James I in 1604; the 
Puritans stressed the need of a learned and preaching min- 
istry; and James appointed commissions of inquiry how best 
to obtain a preaching clergy.® On other points they differed 


8 Trevelyan, England Under the Tudors, p. 63. 


9 F. C. Montague, History of England from the Accession of James I 
to the Restoration, p.11. 
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greatly; some moderates wanted the Episcopate retained with 
some lay control of the Church; these were, no doubt, in the 
majority; some wanted Presbyterianism; a third group were 
the later Independents, separatists, Congregationalists. Taking 
them all together, their number must have been considerable; 
in fact, if you count in all those who were dissatisfied with 
conditions in the Church, perhaps the statement of Montague 
is correct (op. cit., p.15): In 1604 “the majority of the Com- 
mons were what was then termed Puritans, not indeed Puritans 
such as afterwards fought in the Civil War, opposed to the 
principle of government by bishops and to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, but Puritans in the sense of desiring that min- 
isters who scrupled at certain ceremonies should be indulged 
and that measures should be taken to secure a resident and 
a preaching clergy.” 

But then came various actions on the part of James and 
chiefly of Charles which rapidly increased the Puritans in the 
Commons and made them a real political party. James prob- 
ably had the good intention of being tolerant; but when at the 
Hampton Court Conference one of the Puritans, Raignold, 
let the cat out of the bag and betrayed that what they wanted 
was the introduction of the Presbyterian discipline in England, 
then James “broke out into a flame” (Neal) and declared: 
“If this be all your party have to say, I will make them con- 
form, or I will harry them out of this land, or else worse.” 
So he antagonized the Puritans; the tension became greater 
and greater. In 1618, to play a trump card against the Puritans, 
the king issued the Declaration of Sports, authorizing Sunday 
sports for all those who had first attended service in the parish 
church. In Scotland, at the same time, the king on a visit, 
had an organ in his chapel, and carved figures of patriarchs 
and Apostles; his privy council had to kneel at Communion, 
and Dean Laud when he preached wore a surplice. In the 
meantime, James aroused the hostility of every Parliament he 
called. It was the misfortune of the Stuarts that during their 
reign the fight for constitutionalism in England came to a 
decision, and the Stuarts, with their claim of the divine right 
of kings, lost out; and from both sides the Church was drawn 
into the battle; the king would use his headship of the Anglican 
Church for political purposes, and his political opponents again 
would elect Puritans to the House of Commons. 
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Under Charles I (1625—1649) the division between the 
two parties in the Church widened day by day. Halfhearted 
persecutions had the usual effect: It did not weaken the 
Puritans, but made them ever more militant; many of them 
now regarded the Church as thoroughly corrupt, and the 
episcopacy as contrary to the Word of God. On the other hand, 
in opposition to the Puritans there arose a party among the 
Anglicans which they termed Arminian, but which was really 
the beginning of the Anglo-Catholics; they held that govern- 
ment by bishops was not merely a lawful form of church gov- 
ernment, but the only form which had divine sanction; without 
bishops there could be no true Church, and without apostolic 
succession, no true bishops. 


Charles inherited a cantankerous, rebellious Parliament 
and an unfortunate part in the Thirty Years’ War; he married 
a French Catholic wife (Henrietta, sister of Louis XIII) who 
antagonized all Englishmen, especially the Puritans; Charles 
himself would probably have turned Catholic had he dared. 
He started his career with two strikes against him; and he 
certainly did nothing to improve this. unfortunate beginning. 
He made William Laud bishop of London, then archbishop of 
Canterbury, and practically his prime minister, a man hated 
by Parliament and everybody in the Church except the pro- 
nounced Anglo-Catholics. Laud’s own religious preference 
may be gathered from the fact that the Pope offered him the 
cardinal’s hat in August, 1633; he did not take it, but it shows 
what Rome thought of him. Laud was very intolerant; and 
the king’s sentiment was perhaps revealed in this, that he had 
Laud prepare a list of divines and distinguish them with the 
two letters O and P: Orthodox and Puritan. From the very 
beginning everybody saw who was marked for preferment and 
who for persecution. Both Laud and the king were so devoid 
of imagination that they did not know when they were driving 
men to fury. And the Puritans had a full measure of the un- 
reason, the rancor, the scurrility, which then were only too 
common in theological debate, and their temper was not im- 
proved by a repression that grew more severe day by day. 
Orders were given to read the Book of Sports from every 
pulpit; numbers of Puritans refused and were suspended. 
William Prynne wrote his Histriomastix: A Scourge of Stage 
Players; actresses had just been introduced from France; but 
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his book was said to reflect on the queen. So Prynne was 
sentenced to prison for life, a fine of 5,000 pounds; he was dis- 
barred, deprived of his academic degree, pilloried, and both 
his ears were cut off. Later an addition was made to the sen- 
tence: Branded on cheek: S.L. (Seditious Libeler). Alex- 
ander Leighton, a Scot, wrote a furious tirade: An Appeal to 
Parliament, or Sion’s Plea Against Prelacy; he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 10,000 pounds, to be pilloried at Westminster, 
then to be whipped and have one ear cut off; at a future time 
to have the punishment repeated in Chevyside; then to be im- 
prisoned for life. The Westminster part was carried out; then 
he was imprisoned till the Long Parliament began its sessions. 

“It is difficult,” says Montague, “for those who live in an 
age of freedom to measure the irritation caused by an ec- 
clesiastical policy such as we have described. In the first half 
of the seventeenth century the theological passions stirred by 
the Reformation were still full of life. Although a few highly 
cultivated men had entered into possession of the larger in- 
tellectual world discovered at the revival of letters, the bulk 
of the nation had no interest outside their own petty personal 
concerns except that of religion, no literature other than the 
Bible and religious books, no chance of hearing moral or 
philosophical discussion save in sermons. Thus the whole 
energy of earnest minds was concentrated on theological prob- 
lems. At the same time the public had no choice how they 
would worship or what doctrine they would hear. If the 
received ceremonies satisfied their religious emotion, if the 
sermon agreed with their religious belief, it was well; but if 
not, they could decline neither. Nothing could be more exas- 
perating than Sunday after Sunday to behold against their will 
rites which they deemed idolatrous and listen to doctrines 
which they deemed foolish or blasphemous. The minute and 
rigorous enforcement of the Laudian system wrought up the 
whole Puritan population to a sullen rage which, on the first 
favorable occasion, must break out with terrible consequences.” 

And now the ranks of the Puritans began to swell by the 
accession of great numbers who joined them for political or 
other reasons of dissatisfaction. And there were many such 
reasons. From the very beginning Charles failed to get the 
support of Parliament. The first trouble was on participation 
in the Thirty Years’ War. When the Bohemians in 1618 began 
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action against the emperor they had offered the iron crown of 
St. Stephen to the Elector Frederick of the Palatinate, because 
he was the son-in-law of James I; they hoped to get help from 
England. But James was at that time looking for a Spanish 
Catholic wife for his son Charles; he could not afford to wage 
war against the Austrian Hapsburgs while he expected favors 
from the Spanish Hapsburgs. But James’ daughter wanted her 
husband to wear a royal crown, and under her influence 
Frederick became king of Bohemia despite James’ warning to 
keep his hands off. He proved only a “Winter King” as the 
Jesuits called him; he was totally defeated by Tilly and driven 
not only out of Bohemia, but out of his own land; he did 
not stop running until he reached Denmark. That was too 
much for James that his son-in-law was deprived of his own 
land; he started negotiations with Christian IV of Denmark 
looking toward entering the war. Parliament (Commons) re- 
solved to spend life and fortune to recover the Palatinate. 
In the meantime Spain had closed the doors to the wooing 
of bonnie prince Charlie, and in a huff he had married a 
French princess. But in the midst of these negotiations James 
died, and Charles had to carry on. He bound himself to pay 
Denmark 30,000 pounds per month plus a number of troops, 
and came to Parliament for an appropriation; they refused it 
(partly because they were beginning to see the king’s prefer- 
ence for Catholics — Catholic bride; promise of toleration to 
Catholics given to France). Charles scraped up enough money 
to pay Denmark for a month and a half; that’s all the support 
they ever got; and Tilly and Wallenstein annihilated the 
Danish armies. 

From 1625 to 1629 three Parliaments were called; each one 
refused to grant supplies to Charles until he had complied with 
their demands and changed many policies; in anger he had 
dissolved them. Then for 11 years he ruled without a Parlia- 
ment, getting money for expenses by more and more illegiti- 
mate means. Not only did this increase opposition, but the 
fact that no Parliament met, robbed the Puritans and other 
opponents of the crown of the only opportunity to voice their 
complaints. 

So Charles was continually heaping up wrath against the 
day of wrath. Then came the Scottish wars, the so-called 
Bishops’ Wars, which led to that hitherto unheard-of and 
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seemingly impossible thing, an alliance between Englishmen 
and Scotchmen against the English king, which, again, brought 
about the Westminster Assembly. 

James’ measures in Scotland had been hollow and in- 
effective, in fact, almost a joke to the Scottish people. He had 
imposed a mild episcopacy on the land; the people called the 
incumbents “Tulchan bishops” !° since they were accepted to 
retain the royal favor. Charles, however, and William Laud 
were not satisfied with halfway measures. In 1633 orders 
were sent that the surplice must be worn; the king created 
a new bishopric; he appointed the archbishop chancellor of 
the realm. In 1636 a new Book of Canons was sanctioned by 
the king which had not even been submitted to Scottish bishops 
or Parliament; it made the king head of the Scottish Church, 
with the bishop next under him, and demanded acceptance of 
a new Prayer Book which was being prepared without Scottish 
help. When this was published, it proved to be a revised 
edition of the English Book of Common Prayer; in 1637 fol- 
lowed the edict that every minister must use this new book 
and buy two copies, under pain of outlawry. 

To the Scots that was a return to the mass; Scotland was 
to return to all the superstition of Rome at the bidding of an 
insolent priest! When the new service was read for the first 
time at St. Giles in Edinburgh, a woman fired her stool at the 
Dean’s head and almost hit him; the mob rose and had to be 
excluded by force; for the later service, guards had to be 
placed all around the church and the women excluded. In 1637 
the Scots adopted the National Covenant to reject all innova- 
tions of religion that had not been approved in the free as- 
semblies of the Kirk of Scotland. In 1639 the General As- 
sembly of the Scottish Church abolished the episcopal office 
and everything connected with it and ended the royal 
supremacy. 

So Charles had to go to war with Scotland. He had no 
money, but he did not dare call Parliament. He scraped to- 
gether what he could, a discouraged army, while the Scots 
were in high spirits; so Charles capitulated without a battle, 
giving the Scots their free Parliament and their free Church — 





10 Tulchan—a stuffed calfskin, which the thrifty Scots used to 
induce a stubborn fresh-milk cow to “let down” the milk. 
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terms which Charles did not keep. And that led to the Second 
Bishops’ War. 

To get money for this war, Charles had to call Parliament, 
April, 1640, the Short Parliament. The discontent of the 
English people was reflected in the elections. To be known 
as an opponent of the policy of the king in Church and State 
was the best recommendation for a candidate. The vast ma- 
jority of the members was friendly to the Puritans, hostile to 
the Arminians. Instead of granting the king a subsidy for war 
with the Scots, Parliament, after sitting for days reciting all 
kinds of grievances, prepared a resolution to treat with the 
Scots and discuss their declaration. To prevent that, the king 
resolved to dismiss them; and the Short Parliament adjourned, 
having been in session three weeks, without passing a single 
bill. And the king again had to carry on his campaign without 
money. Again it was a total failure. The Scots took the entire 
north of England; the king had to seek an armistice and con- 
sent to call a new Parliament. 

So came into being the Long Parliament, which sat, with 
intermissions but without adjournment, for 20 years. Most of 
the members of the Short Parliament were back again, but 
in a mood far more dangerous to the king. Yet the king 
could not dissolve it, for he simply could not exist any longer 
without an appropriation. At once the king’s advisers, Staf- 
ford and Laud, were imprisoned; after a long trial Stafford 
was executed. The king was divested of all power to tax, had 
to call Parliament at least every three years. 

Then they attacked the church government, and it was 
soon evident that there lay their chief grievance. But when a 
bill was introduced to abolish the episcopal government alto- 
gether, it became apparent that though they were all against 
bishops, when it came to the question what was to take the 
place of the present government, opinions went far apart. 
Only a few wanted a Presbyterian system as they had it in 
Scotland; but some voted for the bill because they feared 
the bishops would in the end lead them back to Rome. Mean- 
while conditions in England were getting out of hand. All 
sorts of sects and cults began to spread, illiterate people preach- 
ing in the streets and starting new factions. 

The rest of 1641 and the beginning of 1642 were filled 
with wrangling between the king and Parliament, partly polit- 
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ical, partly ecclesiastical Even the House of Lords now 
turned against him. January 4 Charles tried his coup d'etat, 
This attempt of the king to arrest five members on the floor 
of the House without warrant was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. Feeling ran so high against the king that he 
left London with his queen and children. 


Civil War seemed so probable that both sides gathered 
forces, occupied fortresses, etc. A long interchange of docu- 
ments followed, ending in the famous Nineteen Propositions, 
sum and substance of which was that Parliament, not the 
king, was sovereign in England. Since the king could not 
submit to that, the result was war. 


It is not necessary here to follow the course of the war. 
Suffice it to say that in general the royal forces were victorious. 
This was alarming both to Parliament and to the Scots, who 
took no part in the war, but were greatly interested; for if 
the king was victorious in England, he would most certainly 
not allow the Scottish Kirk to remain Presbyterian. So it was 
that both sides sent out feelers to test out the other’s willing- 
ness for an alliance. The Scots got wind of a rising of royalist 
nobles in England to help the king with the help of Catholic 
troops from Ireland; they promptly sent notice of this to the 
English Parliament. They in return resolved to consult with 
the Scots and asked them to send a number of representatives 
to the assembly of divines at Westminster, which met on 
July 1, 1643. There followed two new defeats of the parlia- 
mentary army, and Parliament went one step further and 
resolved to ask the Scots for an army. Two peers and four 
commoners were sent with this message; and as they were 
very certain that negotiations would turn largely upon ec- 
clesiastical matters, two English ministers were sent along. 
Conferences began on August 8 in Edinburgh. It took some 
time before mutual understanding was established. The Scots 
would rather have gone to England as mediators than as allies 
of either party. When they found that the English Parliament 
wanted military aid, they resolved to use the opportunity to 
foist their own, the Presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment and discipline, on England. Parliament again did not 
object to the condemnation of episcopacy, but a good many of 
them favored a system of congregational independence which, 
they knew, would be rigorously suppressed if they adopted 
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the Scottish system; and they bitterly disliked the inquisitorial 
jurisdiction which the Scottish Church courts exercised, true 
to Calvin’s model. 

At last both parties agreed on the Solemn League and 
Covenant, to this effect: The people of both countries bound 
themselves to uphold the true Protestant religion in the Church 
of Scotland, to reform religion in the Church of England ac- 
cording to the Word of God and the example of the best 
Reformed churches, and to bring both into the nearest con- 
junction and uniformity. Episcopacy should be abolished in 
England, the privileges of both Parliaments and the liberties 
of both kingdoms should be maintained, the king’s authority 
should be preserved, and incendiaries and malignants should 
be brought to justice. That phrase — “according to the Word 
of God” — was inserted by the English commissioners, who 
dared not refuse the Scottish demand outright, but hoped that 
this addition might preserve some freedom to the English; 
but it meant nothing, because to the Episcopalian it meant 
one thing and to the Presbyterian something else altogether. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was approved by the 
Scottish General Assembly and ratified by their Parliament 
August 17. The Westminster Assembly approved it, and the 
House of Commons extended its scope to Ireland. It passed 
both Houses, the Commons and the members of the West- 
minster Assembly swore to it on September 25; somewhat 
later the peers, too, who were still in London. The Scots took 
measures to raise an army, and the English promised to con- 
tribute 30,000 pounds a month for its support. 

So the Scots by treaty had the right to require something 
of England that was absolutely impossible to accomplish, to 
force England and Ireland under the Presbyterian yoke; and 
this was to be done without harming the person or impinging 
on the authority of a king who hated the presbytery. 

The debates of the Assembly were long and laborious. 
By 1644 already we hear that the Scots were bitterly hostile 
to the “sectaries” (the Independents), who were holding up 
the union because they knew that under Presbyterianism they 
would have even less chance to live than under the episcopacy. 
In Scotland the different clans fought each other — all reasons 
why the Scottish aid did not aid the English Parliament very 
much. The chances of this war were perhaps shiftier than 
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usual. But by 1646 the king was defeated. He had been 
dickering with the Scots, who had offered to restore him if he 
would accept the Presbyterian settlement. The queen urged 
him to promise that; “for, caring little by what road or under 
what direction heretics traveled to their appointed place, she 
was ready to redeem the crown by establishing the Pres- 
byterian system.”14 But the king did not think so; he in- 
trigued with the Scots, held out hope of his conversion; 
finally fled to the Scots, May 5, 1646. In the then following 
negotiations for peace the king was sent to London, and hence- 
forth was a prisoner of Parliament. 

By this time, too, it was evident that Presbyterianism 
could not so easily be introduced in England. While the 
Westminster Assembly had framed a Presbyterian organi- 
zation which Parliament sanctioned in 1646, the strife between 
Presbyterians and Independents hindered its introduction; 
and when the Independents under Cromwell’s lead won the 
final victory, all hope for Presbyterianism was lost. The As- 
sembly drew up the Westminster Confession and submitted it 
to Parliament on December 4, 1646; prooftexts were added by 
demand of Parliament, and the entire book placed in the hands 
of Parliament on April 29, 1647. “Immediately on its comple- 
tion the book was carried to Scotland, and, by an Act of the 
General Assembly of 1647, ratified by the Estates of Parlia- 
ment February 7, 1649, it was constituted the official Creed of 
the Church of Scotland. Meanwhile action on it dragged in the 
English Parliament. It was not until June 20, 1648, that, 
curtailed of chapters XXX and XXXI, on ‘Church Censures’ 
and ‘Synods and Councils,’ and certain passages in chapters XX 
(‘of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience’), XXIII 
(‘of the Civil Magistrate’), and XXIV (‘of Marriage and 
Divorce’), it was approved by Pariament and printed under 
the title of ‘Articles of the Christian Religion’; and not until 
March 5, 1660, after the interval of the Protectorate, that it 
was declared by the so-called ‘Rump Parliament’ to be ‘the 
public Confession of the Church of England,’ only to pass, of 
course, out of sight so far as the Church of England was con- 
cerned in the immediately succeeding Restoration” (Warfield, 
The Westminster Assembly and its Work, p. 60). 

Nobody seems to know with any degree of certainty how 





11 Montague. 
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long the Assembly sat. Caruthers concludes that with Sep- 
tember 20, 1648, all their authority ceased except that of 
examining preachers. By February 22, 1649, the Assembly 
as such seems to disappear; only a committee for the examina- 
tion of preachers remains until October 26, 1649, when the 
minutes say that this last activity of the Assembly was trans- 
ferred to a committee named by Parliament. So it may be 
said that on that day the Assembly died of sheer inanition. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Homiletics 





Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LuKE 12:1-8 


So enthusiastic a multitude of friends thronged Jesus that 
“they trode one upon another.” But crowds never deceived our 
Lord; nor would He have multitudes deceive themselves. 
A series of solemn admonitions He, therefore, “began to speak 
unto His disciples first of all.” And—to indicate that these 
expressed ideals to which His true friends would aspire — He 
exclaimed (v. 4): “I say unto you My friends.” 

Today, while multitudes claim some friendship for Christ 
and often “tread one upon another” to acquire reputation of 
being His disciples, it is important to consider 


THE CHRIST-GIVEN IDEALS OF CHRIST'S TRUE FRIENDS 


I. Earnestness II. Fearlessness _III. Trustfulness 


I 


Text. — “Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy . . . proclaimed upon the housetops.” (Vv. 1-3.) 


Application.— Solemn words. Note the high ideal of 
earnestness they express. Through them our Savior is saying 
also to us: “Be careful that no dissimulation permeates your 
works, devotions, as it does those of the Pharisees! Deceitful- 
ness is a characteristic of the old nature. It is innate. My true 
friends will recognize, deplore this. They will keep in mind 
that not even past masters of deception, like the Pharisees, can 
deceive God. To Him the very motives are known. In judg- 
ment these shall be revealed, proclaimed, ‘in the light,’ ‘on 
the housetops.’ Will you not, therefore, as genuine friends, 
strive to be disciples indeed —not merely in name — with 
sincerity, great earnestness?” 


Illustration. — Man said to minister: “I am a Christian, 
but I don’t believe in taking it too seriously; God will forgive, 
you know.” That careless attitude is typical. Heart-searching, 
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self-examination, and earnest striving after godliness are by- 
passed. But Jesus’ real friends will not be content with lip 
service, form godliness. Knowing the “Searcher of Hearts,” 
they will be careful not to abuse His grace. 


II 


Text. — “Be not afraid.... Fear Him.... Whosoever 
shall confess Me . . . before the angels of God.” (Vv. 4-5, 8-9.) 


Application. — What a call to Christian fortitude! By 
holding up this ideal of fearlessness our Savior is saying also 
to us: “Take heed lest fear of men turn you from confessors 
into deniers of Me. Easy enough to stand by Me when crowd 
is for Me, but to confess Me when enemies threaten to kill 
you is a severe test of friendship. Yet if you are my real 
friends, will you not strive to meet it and overcome all timidity? 
Will you not brace yourself with the thought that, after all, the 
worst an enemy can do is kill the body, and better is that 
than have your soul under the condemnation of God?” 


Illustration. — A faithful martyr confessor (B. Hooker) 
on way to stake said: “Life is sweet, death is bitter; but 
eternal life is sweeter, and eternal condemnation is more 
bitter.” These thoughts, inspired by our text, gave him cour- 
age to face a martyr’s death. And what about the gracious 
promise: “Confess [you] before the angels of God (v.8)? 
Ought it not inspire every real friend of Jesus to that ideal 
of bold confessions, true fearlessness (2 Tim. 2:11; Rom. 
10:9 ff.) ? 

III 

Text. — “Not one of them is forgotten before God... ye 

are of more value than many sparrows.” (Vv. 6-7.) 


Application. — A comforting assurance for weakest of His 
friends! Knowing that even with the Twelve the spirit was 
willing, but the flesh weak, and that some were thinking: 
What will become of us and our families if upon our confession 
the rulers exile us (John 9:22)? Jesus said to them, and He 
says to us: “Look how your heavenly Father cares for spar- 
rows, and they are little nothings compared with you. Re- 
member, the hairs of your head are all numbered, your tiniest 
needs concern Him. And since you that suffer for My name’s 
sake (Matt. 5:11-12) are under His special care, will you not 
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also strive to prove the genuineness of your friendship for 
Me with more trustfulness? 


Illustration. — In a critical moment of American history, 
one of our statesmen said: “The longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of the truth that God governs in affairs 
of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without Him?” 
And we add: Is it possible for Him to forget His kingdom, His 
believers, confessors, to whom promise is especially given? 


Conclusion. — Real friends of Jesus know they have not 
attained these ideals. They weep over their faltering faith, 
fearfulness, and carelessness. But, at the same time, will they 
not seek their Savior’s pardon and aspire to these ideals with 
renewed love and zeal? Atvin E. WaGNER 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LuKeE 15: 11-32 


“No man can come unto Me except the Father which 
hath sent Me draw him,” John 6:44. “This drawing is not 
like that of a hangman when he pulls a thief up the ladder 
to the gallows, but rather an act of friendly attraction.” 
Luther. The Lord drew Peter through His “words of eternal 
life,” John 6:68; Paul “by His grace,” Gal. 1:15; Israel “with 
loving-kindness,” Jer. 31:3; cf. Cant.1:4. He still draws in 
the same manner. 


THE FATHER-HEART OF GOD 
I. It abounds in forgiving love 
II. It pulsates with loving appeal 


I 


The younger son wanted his share of the inheritance to 
which he was entitled, but the disposition which actuated 
him was evil. He desired not only his “living” but, most of 
all, separation from his father’s house. He spent his money 
unwisely and soon was penniless. He spent his life like 
one for whom there is no salvation and soon was friendless. 
He sought help from a person who was an alien to his father’s 
house by gluing himself to a stranger, and was degraded 
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to a position lower than the beast. Sin causes “evolution” 
in reverse. “From wine to swine.” In his riotous life he 
had been beside himself. Only when he repented did he 
come to himself. 

The younger son is a picture of natural man, Gen. 3: 6a; 
Eph. 2:12; of man fallen from baptismal grace. We too 
daily sin much and need the forgiving love of God. When 
Albrecht Duerer painted “The Prodigal among the Swine,” 
he painted his own face as that of the prodigal. Whose face 
do you see? 

It was the knowledge of his father’s love and trust in 
the same that caused the son to return. The father saw 
him afar off —had been waiting for him; was moved with 
profound sympathy; hastened to him; kept on kissing him; 
gave opportunity to make confession but not for request to 
become a servant; presented him with emblems of sonship; 
staged a festival of joy; called him “this my son.” 

The father-heart of God would have no enforced service, 
but is ever longing for sinners to return, Matt.11:28; Lu- 
theran Hymnal 385:2. By His grace He leads us to re- 
pentance, Ezek. 36: 25-31. He adopts us as His children, Gal. 
3:26. He clothes us with the garment of Christ’s righteousness, 
Is.61:10; adorns us with the gifts of the Holy Spirit; gives 
us power to walk as the children of light, Eph. 6:15; He wel- 
comes us into the family of the elect, v.7. Lutheran Hymnal 
385: 4-5. | 

The Father’s heart abounds in forgiving love. Accept it! 
It also pulsates with loving appeal. 


II 
The elder son is suspicious. From the outset he feels 
there is something wrong with his father’s action. He demands 
an explanation. He is angry, does not own his father’s son 
as his brother, is displeased that his brother turned out good 
after all, complains about his “unequal” share. 


The Pharisee — and there is somewhat of a Pharisee even 
in every Christian — sits in judgment of God, expects a re- 
ward for his supposed good, is envious of the blessings en- 
joyed by others, is dissatisfied, is loveless, fails to see that he 
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too has sins to be repented of, though they may be of a 
different type from those connected with “riotous living.” 

The father went out to plead with the elder son, re- 
minded him of the blessings of living at home and sharing 
all his goods, invited him to join in the festivities which 
were to be enjoyed by both sons, bade him rejoice that his 
brother was alive and found. 

The large heart of God pulsates with loving appeal and 
would win even the narrow, grudging heart of man. God 
goes out of His way to win also the self-righteous, pleads that 
they repent of their sin, offers His love. While God might 
tell the self-righteous that since they had lived in company 
with Christians and enjoyed so many more blessings than 
the “scum of society” and still had failed to grasp the truth 
of free, unmerited grace in Christ, He would offer them no 
further opportunity to repent; yet His Father-heart pulsates 
with the loving appeal that they too “come in,” make merry, 
and be glad. 

The Father-heart of God would draw all men unto Him. 
Whether you have been leading a life of shame or are proud 
of your goodness, God bids you repent and believe. 

Victor MENNICKE 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LuKE 9:51-56 


We call ourselves Evangelical Lutheran. We not only 
preach the Gospel, but carry on church work in an evan- 
gelical spirit. Unlike dictatorial Rome, legalistic Protestant- 
ism, and multitudinous unchristian religions, we present the 
grace of God as the motive for Christian conduct and works, 
not precept, threat, or bribery. A meek, tender, soul-seeking 
spirit should characterize and dominate us in all relationships 
with our fellow men. Because of the law of sin in our mem- 
bers we need continued instruction and encouragement. Our 
text presents 


THE SPIRIT OF GENTLENESS AND FORBEARANCE 


I. It must achieve the mastery over our inborn pride, 
prejudice, and impatience 


II. It flows from appreciation of our mission as soul winners 
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I 


Text takes us to a critical point in Jesus’ ministry. It was 
time for His return to the Father (v.51), and He set His 
face steadfastly toward Jerusalem. Cf. Mark 10:32. Path led 
through Samaria, where He sent disciples ahead to arrange 
for lodging. The villagers refused Him because He was going 
to Jerusalem to honor religious capital of their rival. (See 
Fahling, Life of Christ, p.178, on attitude of these people to- 
ward each other.) Incensed over this insult, and using Elijah’s 
example as a precedent (2 Kings 1:10f.), James and John 
(sons of thunder, Mark 3:17) sought permission to destroy 
them (v.54) and were rebuked (v. 55). 

We all possess a measure of the Boanerges spirit. Nat- 
ural man is self-centered and loveless toward all save friends 
and benefactors (Matt. 5:46). Christians are easily provoked 
to lovelessness by ignorance, indifference, ingratitude, intoler- 
ance, etc., and give vent to emotions in angry words, hasty 
deeds, severing of friendships, unjust criticism and condem- 
nation. Also troubled with prejudices (Acts 10:28) of race, 
color, language, nationality. And how impatient we can be- 
come over lack or slowness of understanding in others in 
church, school, or home! Prone to become legalistic, forget- 
ting that fruits of faith are produced by the Gospel. Need to 
be reminded of v. 55 and then strive toward God-willed gentle- 
ness and forbearance. 

II 

Jesus here referred to His own spirit, beautifully de- 
scribed in Matt.12:17-21 (Is. 42:1-4). Jesus was ever the 
gentle, tender, compassionate Christ, who did not drive men, 
but drew them to Himself by kindness. True, He did not 
mince words in explaining the Law (Matt. 5:20, 22, 28, 46, 47; 
6:2, 5, 32, etc.); He also could talk very sternly (Matt. 12:34; 
23:13-39). But that was to stubborn resisters of His grace. 
The disillusioned, the weak, the penitent, always found a wel- 
come. He was gentle when others expected sternness (Luke 
7: 36-50; 19:7). He had come to save, not destroy (v.56). 

That spirit should also characterize Jesus’ followers. While 
there must be no compromise with, or glossing over of, sin, 
there must always be a tender solicitude for the sinner’s 
eternal welfare. Our mission, too, is to be soul winners. 
Hence the ever-recurring admonition to speak the truth in 
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love (Eph. 4:15); to practice long-suffering and gentleness 
(Gal. 5: 22-23); moderation (Phil.4:5); mercy, meekness, 
and forbearance (Col. 3:12-13), etc. The dominant note in 
our thinking must be the salvation of men’s souls, which can 
be accomplished only by the Gospel. That will help us to 
overcome pride, prejudice, and impatience. Additional aids 
are the realization of our own continued need of God’s mercy 
and our fellow men’s forbearance with us as well as the 
knowledge that spiritual growth takes time (Mark 4: 26-29). 
Let us daily appear before the throne of grace for pardon, 
and in appreciation of it strive to be more Christlike toward 
our fellow pilgrims to eternity. Otto E. SouHn 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LuKE 9: 57-62 


Faithfulness and loyalty to God and to Christ are de- 
manded throughout Scripture. In the Old Testament we have 
Elijah 1 Kings 18:21; in the New Testament, John the Bap- 
tist, Stephen, and others. The means by which God works 
such faithfulness are mentioned again and again: Rom. 16:20; 
1 Pet. 1:5; Phil. 1:6. Despite this, many disciples of Christ 
fall by the way because of divided loyalty. To warn against 
this, the words of our text are recorded. 


THE TRAGEDY OF DIVIDED LOYALTY 
I. Between worldly advantages and Christ 
II. Between family duties and Christ 
III. Between earthly ties and Christ 


I 


Christ is on His way to Jerusalem to pay the supreme sac- 
rifice for the sins of the world, vv. 51,57. Stopped by a man 
who makes a great promise, v.57b. The promise is all-com- 
prehensive, Rev. 14:4. Why, then, the answer of Jesus? V. 58. 
This man had failed to count the cost of discipleship. Cf. Matt. 
19:21. Using His own example of self-effacement and humilia- 
tion, the Lord outlines the cost of discipleship. Not as though 
every follower of Christ must be poor as a church mouse, but 
every follower must consider Christ and His riches, won by 
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His humiliation (2 Cor. 8:9), of the highest importance. He 
must be ready to forsake all else. True today. Worldly ad- 
vantages, e. g., “benefits” of the lodge, “gains” by tending store 
during public worship, and the like, if sought, denote the spirit 
of divided loyalty. 

Evidently the man in our text turned back. He failed to 
weigh the eternal riches of Christ and so, when weighed in the 
balances of God, was found wanting in faithfulness and loyalty. 
Reason for divided loyalty today is the same. Failure to 
recognize, as did Paul, the all-sufficiency of Christ, Phil. 3:8. 
A timely warning against materialism. 


II 


The next example of divided loyalty found in the man 
whom Jesus Himself told: “Follow Me.” He seems very will- 
ing, but he asks for a reprieve. Wants to take care of his 
father, v.59. Nothing blameworthy in that of itself. In fact, 
God Himself has established family duties. Cf. Table of Duties, 
specifically: Of Children, 1 Tim. 5:4; Husbands, Eph. 5:25. 
These duties, however, dare never be placed on the same level 
with, or above, the love and duties we owe to Christ, Matt. 
10:37; Luke 14:20,24. Here, then, was a definite case of 
divided loyalty, and hence the answer of Jesus, v. 60. Matthew 
Henry: “It is a plausible excuse indeed: ‘Let me go and bury 
my father, let me take care of my family and provide for my 
children, and then I will think of serving Christ’; whereas the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof must be sought 
and minded in the first place.” 

This divided loyalty stems from failure to recognize the 
truth expressed by the twelve-year-old Jesus in the Temple, 
Luke 2:49; expressed by Christ at the wedding of Cana, John 
2:4; expressed by Jesus in the summary of the Law, placing 
love and service to God first. 


III 


The third person mentioned also offers to follow Jesus, 
v.6la. But he adds a condition, v.61b. This, too, seems 
reasonable, for this is what Elisha asked for when Elijah called 
him, 1 Kings 19:20. But the answer of Jesus (v.62), bares 
the divided loyalty of his heart. Edersheim: “The farewell 
proposed was not like that of Elisha nor like the supper of 
Levi, or Matthew. It was rather like the year which Jephtha’s 
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daughter would have with her companions, ere fulfilling the 
vow. It shows that to follow Christ was regarded as a duty; 
and to leave those in the earthly home, as a trial. And it be- 
tokens, not merely a divided heart, but one not fit for the 
Kingdom of God. For how can he draw a straight furrow in 
which to cast the seed who, as he puts his hand to the plow, 
looks around or behind him?” 


Not only a good beginning, but also faithfulness to the end 
is essential, Matt. 24:13. Cf. Lot’s wife; Demas. In the pass 
of Thermopylae, in the country of Greece, there stands a monu- 
ment, world-renowned, erected to Leonidas and his valiant 
three hundred. It bears the inscription: ‘“Go stranger, and 
tell at Sparta that we died here fighting to the last in obedience 
to our laws,” and commemorates that thrilling event when 
Leonidas, with his three hundred, successfully held the pass 
of Thermopylae against tremendous odds until betrayed into 
the hands of the enemy. Thus this monument bears magnifi- 
cent witness to the quality of loyalty or steadfastness. Even 
so Christ demands of His people faithfulness unto death. 

How to escape divided loyalty? Not possible with men, 
but with God. He works faithfulness through Word and Sac- 
raments. He works repentance for divided loyalty by His 
Spirit and assures the penitent: “Be of good cheer; thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” For also the failings in loyalty to Christ 
are paid for by our Savior. May we, then, take the warning 
of our text to heart and ever ask the Lord: Hymn 366: 7. 


EpwIin H. PFiuc 
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Miscellanea 





Doors of Utterance 
I 


In his letter to the Colossians the Apostle Paul pleads fervently 
that the brethren pray for him that God grant him a door of utter- 
ance to speak the mystery of Christ, Col. 4:3,4. The same poig- 
nant appeal goes out today to all the Christian Church. 

By doors of utterance the Apostle obviously means a legiti- 
mate opportunity to preach the Gospel. There must be no prosely- 
tizing. We will remember Luther’s classic remark that if he could 
convert the whole world with one sermon but have no call, then 
he should refrain from trying that. We, then, need doors of utter- 
ance, a legitimate opportunity. 

But in the final analysis it is you who must decide, upon your 
conscience, before God, whether any particular place offers you a 
door of utterance. No one else can make up your mind for you 
on such a question. Keeping in mind all that the Bible says about 
not breaking into another man’s bishopric and not indulging in 
sheepstealing, nevertheless it is up to you in the end to decide 
whether this or that place offers to you a proper door of utterance. 

However, there are so many doors of utterance inviting us 
just now, the danger is rather in our failure to see these doors and 
in our lack of courage resolutely to enter by the doors that are 
invitingly thrown open. May the Lord who teaches us to pray 
for reapers also supply to us the blazing courage and the spirit 
of sacrifice and consecration which will launch a determined at- 
tack upon the missionary possibilities presented to us at this time! 

Doors of utterance are provided by the very combination of 
circumstances which obtain on the foreign field today. Think of 
China, a nation in travail and turmoil, ravaged by years and 
decades of war and fratricidal strife, impoverished and drained of 
resources, her people shaken in their security, stirred up out of 
the somnolence of centuries, stumbling out of the dimly lit caverns 
of the past into the blinding sunlight of today, blinking their eyes 
and looking about for something that would offer them a hope and 
expectation! Think of the collapse of much of their ancient 
civilization, the ruthless manner in which their philosophies have 
been upset and their expectations of life shattered! Think of the 
wreck and decay of their heathen systems of philosophy and re- 
ligion, the bankruptcy of their religious thinking as made so ap- 
parent by the war’s holocaust, and the extreme suffering through 
which they have been driven! Is it not a striking corollary to 
Chinese perplexity and uncertain weaving about and groping 
blindly for security that our Church has the one message calculated 
to bring peace and security to the human heart and to open up 
vistas of expectation and hope for their lives? The very situation 
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in China, therefore, speaks eloquently of doors of utterance for 
the Gospel of peace. 

To be sure, many difficulties are inherent in the present situa- 
tion in China. Politically there is much uncertainty. One never 
knows from one day to the next what the conditions are under 
which you may live or pursue evangelistic or educational en- 
deavors. There is a rising tide of nationalism, one of the manifesta- 
tions of which is the chauvinistic demand that all foreigners be 
driven out. It is a sign of the immaturity of the present regime 
that there are vacillating policies as to education: one year you 
are permitted to conduct a Christian school, the next year this 
may be prohibited. The fantastic financial situation makes mis- 
sionary work almost ruinously expensive or subjects the mission- 
aries to many privations and hardships. The appalling inadequacy 
of means of transportation and communication makes mission travel 
very cumbersome and expensive. The moral disintegration which 
is an inevitable concomitant of any time of monetary inflation results 
in a growing recklessness and a feeling of irresponsibility which 
makes it increasingly difficult to pin people down to the earnest 
consideration of the issues of life and death, of sin and grace. 
With economic values fluctuating so wildly, much of the stability, 
the diligence, the careful husbandry, and the saving habits of a 
nation are undermined and wiped out, and in their place you have 
an abandonment to the spirit of speculation and spending, all of 
which has a very deleterious effect upon the moral fabric of the 
nation, and this again makes missionary work difficult. With selfish- 
ness in high places and greed all around in this appalling fashion, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to inculcate the principles of altru- 
ism and selflessness which are inherent in the Christian religion. 
Where the uncertainty of any time of inflation and reconstruction 
such as the present in China lead people to a spirit of crass mate- 
rialism and a desire to enjoy the day, not knowing what the future 
will bring, it becomes particularly difficult to fix their eye upon 
an eternity with God. Their whole thinking revolves about enjoy- 
ing the present with a reckless disregard for the future. But, 
surely, these difficulties will not stop us from trying to carry for- 
ward a vigorous mission program, to be a light to the Gentiles 
and to make for salvation to the ends of the earth. 

There are doors of utterance in China. We have our former 
mission stations, such as Hankow, Shasi and Ichang, from which 
we were driven during the war but where groups of loyal Chris- 
tians clung together and carried on the work as best they could 
and where we are now gathering our scattered forces and building 
up again what had been devastated. And in each of these old 
stations there are innumerable new leads which we might follow 
and new opportunities for us to serve. 

Thus in Hankow our fine seminary compound was found te be 
practically intact when our missionaries came back there after the 
war, although all the equipment was gone. We are again occupy- 
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ing our homes there, are conducting a language school there for 
our future missionaries, and have again taken up the training of 
Chinese men for evangelistic and pastoral work, even if such 
training is on a modest scale for the first. Furthermore, our mis- 
sionaries have gathered what they could find of our former mem- 
bership, have restored the chapel in the old international ceme- 
tery, and are conducting services there in Chinese every Sunday, 
a Chinese pastor named Wei Nien Tien being in charge, while 
English services are conducted there every Sunday evening by 
our men. At three other places in Hankow, mission work is being 
carried on by Missionary E. H. Thode and two Chinese evangelists. 
One of these places was started by the missionary efforts of a young 
woman in our employ at the mission compound. No building was 
available, but a roof was simply constructed, and under this roof 
open air services are held every night, Evangelist Pi being in 
charge. Open doors in Hankow? There are a million people in 
Hankow, and we are serving just a few hundred of them, and other 
Christian missions are reaching but a comparatively small number. 
And we are a well-established community in Hankow, known to 
practically every coolie in the city. It is apparently no trick to go 
to a dozen places in Hankow and rent a building, and you would 
have no difficulty in gathering groups of people night after night 
to whom you could preach the Gospel of Christ without infringing 
in the slightest degree upon any other Christian mission endeavor 
and where you would have every legitimate conviction that this 
is an open door. 

Across the Han River from Hankow is Hanyang. There a 
group of Christians were gathered by our missionaries in times 
gone by. During the war what was left of them was served by 
their Chinese pastor Sen. Now, with a loan of $2,000 from us, they 
have contrived to build a neat little chapel, and they are also de- 
veloping plans for a Christian day school of four teachers for about 
one hundred and twenty children. 

Across the Yangtze River from Hankow is Wuchang, really 
the educational and government center of the Province. In that 
city we now also have a foothold. On Christmas Day a chapel 
was dedicated, the writer being one of the officiating clergymen. 
Evangelist Yin is in charge of this chapel, which is right in the 
heart of the native city of Wuchang.— Not far from Hankow, in 
several directions, there are doors open to us. Our men have 
already begun to do some work, but it is only scratching the surface, 
and we need much more manpower in order to follow up the many 
openings that are presented. 

Up the Yangtze River, two hundred miles from Hankow, you 
come to the very busy city of Shasi. Here our mission has been 
active for some time. We had two churches, but both of them 
were destroyed during the war. The fine residence of our mis- 
sionaries was also totally destroyed by bombing. The congrega- 
tion at Shasi is carrying on, in very poor quarters, with a native 
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evangelist holding the fort until we can do more thoroughgoing 
work. They have a private school of some forty children, self- 
supporting. We have a well-located lot right on the main street 
but now need to put up a suitable chapel, a school, and a dwelling 
for our foreign missionary or missionaries. Shasi is the heart of 
a rich, very productive, thickly populated agricultural section. 
There are four large counties surrounding Shasi. In two of them 
the Swedish people are active. In the other two large counties 
there is no Christian work except that of our Synod, and our work 
is a drop in the bucket. We have promising beginnings in some 
eight or nine places, with a number of other larger villages and 
thriving communities within easy reach. Open doors? You should 
have been with us in Mitussu on a weekday evening when we 
arrived there almost unheralded and had over one hundred 
people in services that evening. This town of over five thousand 
people has no other Christian work, and the people are very 
favorably inclined towards our work. 


Or go to Ichang, another once thriving city, one hundred miles 
farther up the Yangtze River. This marked the farthest advance 
of the Japanese in the late war, with continuous fighting in or near 
Ichang for years. At the close of the war there were only about 
six thousand people left in Ichang, one half of them children with 
apparently no one to care for them. A faithful layman had held 
our small group of Christians together during the war. Now the 
members were drifting back, but they are poor, they have no 
home, they have no job, they have no money. They must look to 
us to help them buy a piece of ground and to put up a modest 
chapel and a dwelling for their pastor or evangelist. Here, too, 
there are open doors, and there appears to be almost no end to 
what could be done by our Church. 


As a sample of the manner in which work can be done we 
should like to recount our experience going out with Miss Ger- 
trude Simon for a trip into the country, such as she makes every 
week. A dozen times over Miss Simon would stop to talk to some 
elderly women and then be invited into their home. When younger 
women and girls would drift in, Miss Simon would give them a 
Bible lesson and then teach the children some simple song. At 
the close of the session she might inquire as to their physical well- 
being and would exercise her talents as a nurse. We had a modest 
lunch of baudze (biscuits filled with ground and spiced meat, 
eaten hot). While visiting in the home of a very poor family (a blind 
man, his wife somewhat crippled but supporting the family by con- 
ducting a small shop, also two nice boys in the family), some men 
from the village came. They told how a few weeks earlier after 
a disastrous fire Miss Simon had helped them get some relief. 
Now these people wanted to put up a simple building if our mis- 
sionary would come out and preach to them. Is that an open door? 


Ichang deserves our attention also because of the projected 
dam for the Yangtze River in this vicinity. I saw the place where 
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this dam is to be constructed. Preliminary soundings are now 
being made. Should this project go through, Ichang will gain 
tremendously in importance. 

Open doors? A map of China with names of mission stations 
will indicate certain sections that appear to be rather untouched. 
Years ago the depredations of robber bands and the lack of com- 
munication may have offered reasons why foreigners did not pene- 
trate into these areas. But surely the fact that such areas exist 
constitutes a direct challenge to the Christian churches. Our mis- 
sion touches one of these regions where we are already estab- 
lished, namely in Enshih. Or is it not an open door when the 
congregation at Enshih, self-supporting for some years, comes to 
us with the plan for building a Christian day school and asks for 
a loan for the construction of a school building? Or is it not an 
open door when the magistrate, the president of the Merchants’ 
Association, and a half dozen high officials confer with our mis- 
sionaries with a view of locating our hospital in a better location 
in the heart of the city, and when you remember that there is no 
other hospital within a radius of over a hundred miles in any 
direction? 

Open doors? Think of Wanhsien, a city on the Yangtze River 
of several hundred thousand inhabitants. We have a primary 
school there of three hundred twenty-five children. There is also 
a high school there with over four hundred young people, the 
great majority of these pupils coming from heathen homes, but 
every student in these schools is given the opportunity, in most 
cases three times a week, of hearing the Christian teachings set 
forth. What more could one ask in the line of an open door, a door 
of utterance, than thus to have a chance to bring the Word of God 
day by day before receptive, intelligent, well-behaved children 
and young people? One should also remember that forty per cent 
of the young people in our high school come from distant places. 
Thus whatever is done for them at Wanhsien could result in bring- 
ing the Gospel to many other places not yet touched by our mis- 
sionary efforts. 

Chungking was the capital of China during the war years. 
In the early years of the war it was bombed mercilessly. But 
today Chungking is practically rebuilt, with improvements. Three 
years ago we came to Chungking just as our pastor Luther Li was 
being installed there. At that time we had some twenty-five or 
thirty members, almost all of them young men in the employ of 
the government. Now the seat of government has been moved from 
Chungking to Nanking, and practically all of the members of three 
years ago have left Chungking. But in the meantime Pastor Lu- 
ther Li has found and gathered another group of some twenty- 
five to thirty members. And they are good material, intelligent, 
progressive, members such as we are glad to see in our churches. 
But in Chunking we need to help provide a chapel and must find 
a dwelling for our pastor. 
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Open doors? Finally, we are represented also in Shanghai. 
Our missionary there is preaching regularly in English and in 
Chinese. There are thousands of Europeans and Americans in 
Shanghai who need spiritual attention, and there are thousands of 
young Chinese who could be reached through the English language, 
and millions of Chinese to be reached through the medium of their 
own language. Although some Christian groups are working in 
Shanghai, they are only a few amid those teeming millions. Surely, 
there is room for us in that great metropolitan center. 


Many other localities might be mentioned where investigation 
on our part might indicate an open door. But when we speak of 
open doors, it may be a pertinent thought to remember that doors 
open today may not always remain open. While in Calcutta re- 
cently, we had occasion to hear an address by Miss Mildred Cable, 
formerly an active missionary on the Mongolian frontier but now 
of the British Bible Society Office in London. Miss Cable spoke 
most earnestly of the need to enter by doors that are still open 
and called attention to the fact that at many places doors formerly 
open are now closed. The rising tide of nationalism, the spreading 
of anti-Christian ideologies, the ruthless usurpation of power by 
elements inimical to the Christian Gospel — all of this could quite 
easily close doors now open. 


It is therefore highly important that we enter doors now open; 
that we develop a program of systematic expansion; that we make 
a bold leap into strategic centers and from there work out in con- 
centric circles, employing a policy of penetration and consolidation. 
We must plan for a steady stream of new blood for our foreign 
fields, and these men should be very carefully chosen and should 
be equipped as well as we can equip them. 


We need, then, to develop an indigenous Church, a Church that 
is at home in that country, that is not like an exotic plant, arti- 
ficially and arbitrarily inserted into strange soil and kept alive 
by artificial means. We need to build up the spirit of responsi- 
bility on the part of our native members and workers, and we 
need systematically to draw them into the administration until 
these churches are able to become thoroughly self-governing, self- 
propagating, and self-supporting bodies: When we speak of enter- 
ing open doors we need also to train our whole Church at home 
in the concept that they are a mission agency, and that they need 
to find the manpower and the financial resources for a compre- 
hensive mission program. Courageously we must set aside suffi- 
cient percentages of our new manpower and of the financial income 
of our churches for mission projects of this nature. Withal, there 
should be a certain reasonableness about this program, with care- 
fully considered and courageously executed plans rather than 
mere enthusiasm and planless activity. O. H. Scumipt 


(To be continued) 
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The New Testament Concerning the Old Testament * 
By Huco OpEBERG 


TRANSLATOR’S Note: There exists in Sweden today a strong movement back 
to the Bible. One of the forces behind this movement is EREVNA, a society of 
pastors, professors, students of theology, and schoolteachers, under the leadershi 
of the professor of New Testament interpretation at the University of Lund, 
Hugo Odeberg, Ph.D. This society is dedicated to the study of the New Testa- 
ment. In what spirit that study is conducted one can judge from the following 
translation of a textbook which is used in one of the courses of study which the 
society carries on. — WALTER C. Dats. 

If you wish to discover how the New Testament looks upon the 
Old Testament, you can proceed from any chapter of the New 
Testament you wish, for the viewpoint of the New Testament con- 
cerning the Old can be read everywhere. 

Here we want to proceed from that chapter of a Gospel which 
presents a particularly plain and sharp picture of the viewpoint 
which Jesus Himself, as well as the original Christian congrega- 
tion, had concerning the Old Testament. The chapter concerned 
is Luke 24. There the story is told of two disciples who several 
days after Jesus’ death, on the way to Emmaus, were in conversa- 
tion with each other about the events which had occurred to Jesus. 
They were puzzled and concerned, for they understood nothing 
of what had happened and could find no explanation. Then it hap- 
pened, so the story relates, that the Risen One Himself came and 
joined them on the way. Upon their request He began to explain 
what had happend to Him. There is something very significant to be 
found here. The Savior Himself, the Risen One, is the center of the 
Gospel story. Consequently, He could very well Himself have 
given the information requested. Nevertheless, He gave no other 
explanation of these events than to point to the Old Testament. 
He did not say: “Here am I, and now I shall give you the explana- 
tion of the mystery concerning the events which happened to Me.” 
Nor did He point to that which He had Himself foretold and taught 
while He was wandering on the earth. We can say that He had 
no word of His own, independent of the Old Testament. He whom 
the Gospels view as the absolute Truth and the Lord of all knowl- 
edge, in a situation which seemingly called for an explanation 
in His own words, does not use His own word, but goes to the 
Old Testament. 

The manner in which He begins His explanation of what hap- 
pened is certainly significant. He begins by reproaching His dis- 
ciples for being “fools and slow of heart to believe all that the 
Prophets had spoken,” i.e., in what we call the Old Testament. 
He therefore reproaches them for not setting a high enough value 
on the Old Testament. Now, we know that Jesus’ first disciples 
were much better acquainted with the Old Testament than Chris- 
tians are nowadays. Throughout their youth they had heard the 
Old Testament read in the services of the synagog. They had 





* Nya Testamentet om det Gamla. Jénképing: Svenska Allians- 
Missionens Férlag. Lund, 1945. Carl Bloms Boktryckeri. 
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learned it by heart in childhood. They read daily from David’s 
Psalter and from the writings of the Prophets. Besides that, they 
had also been together with Christ, who Himself constantly re- 
ferred them to the Old Testament... . 


The Master thereupon began to explain the great event which 
had happened to Him. “Beginning with Moses and all the Prophets, 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing Himself.” He began, then, with the very beginning of the 
Old Testament, the first chapter of Genesis, and showed that all 
Scriptures speak of Him. Here we must note something unusual. 
Jesus did not claim that only a few selected passages perchance, 
especially from the Prophets, referred to Him. The expression 
“He began with Moses” shows that all of the Old Testament writ- 
ings, Genesis included, speak of Him. The Apostles and Evan- 
gelists were informed that Christ’s presence until the Day of Judg- 
ment is already foretold in the account of creation in Genesis 1. 
This becomes evident, e.g., from the beginning of the Gospel of 
St. John, which plainly combines the Gospel concerning Christ, 
the Word, with the account of creation. This likewise becomes evi- 
dent from such statements of Paul as Col. 1:15-16; 2:2. 

When Jesus makes a selection of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, that does not mean that He chooses merely the small num- 
ber of those which speak of Him or refer to Him. It does mean 
that the Scriptures of the Old Testament, all of which from be- 
ginning to end speak of Him, were the source from which He chose 
certain examples. Luke’s report about the Emmaus disciples is in 
this respect a rich and telling illustration of Jesus’ method of con- 
sidering, evaluating, and applying the Old Testament. But we 
have in this account also a fine illuminating example of the view- 
point which the first Christians learned to adopt toward the Old 
Testament. In Luke 24:32 we read that when Jesus left these 
two disciples, they turned to each other with the words: “Did not 
our heart burn within us while He talked to us by the way and 
while He opened to us the Scriptures?” 


But there is another factor to be emphasized, namely, that the 
Old Testament was familiar to them from the beginning. Yet 
Christ was compelled to reproach them for their sluggishness of 
heart and foolishness in their attitude toward the Old Testament. 
But now they were no longer slow of heart. Now their hearts 
were burning. What had happened? By what means had their 
hearts been set afire? Why, to be sure, through this that “He 
explained Scriptures to them.” Something had happened to make 
Scriptures the interesting and captivating writings that made their 
hearts burn. It was Christ’s explanation of Scripture through 
which He gave them access to the Scriptures. Paul has expressed 
this same thought in several instances. ... This becomes evident 
particularly in 2 Cor.3:14, where we read concerning those who 
do not accept Christ, but reject Him: “But their minds were 
blinded, for until this day remaineth the same veil untaken away 
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in the reading of the Old Testament, which veil is done away in 
Christ. But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the veil is upon 
their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil 
shall be taken away.” You will find, then, in Holy Scriptures a 
depth which can be more or less understood only when “opened.” 
But so long as you do not permit Christ to open the way to the 
Old Testament, so long the veil hangs before it. The original 
Christian readers of the Old Testament found this confirmed in the 
Old Testament itself. When Christ had opened their eyes, they 
discovered that Christ had not read something into the Old Testa- 
ment which was not to be found there before. This same truth is 
found in the Old Testament itself, in Psalm 119:18, where we read: 
“Open Thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of 
Thy Law.” It is a pious man, a reader of the “Law,” i.e., of the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets, who prays these words. He knows 
that unless the Lord takes it away, there is, so to say, a veil 
before his eyes. This verse, “Open Thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things in Thy Law,” corresponds to the actual 
experience of the first Christians. They experienced the taking 
away of the veil from their eyes through Christ, and then they 
beheld wondrous things in God’s Law. “Wondrous things” are 
such as one beholds when Christ teaches one to read the Bible. 

The story told in Luke 24 is from the close of the Gospel, from 
the time after Christ’s resurrection, when His work was completed 
and He showed Himself to His disciples. Then He explained Him- 
self by pointing to the Old Testament. In the Old Testament, says 
the Savior of the world, you will find the full explanation of all 
these events. 

It was not the first time that Jesus had acted thus. On the 
contrary, it was the attitude He took from the beginning. The 
words of the Sermon on the Mount are well known (Matt. 5:17): 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets. 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” And then He gives ut- 
terance to this radical statement: “Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot [the smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet] or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled,” i.e., in its inner- 
most depth. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus Himself shows 
how one penetrates deeper and deeper into Scriptures. The ex- 
planation there given of the Commandments is not by itself the 
most radical feature, since such explanations had been given 
previously. The Pharisees were not the last to understand and 
apply the self-evident truth that Scripture had a wealth of con- 
tent. But the most radical feature was His use of the expression 
“But I say unto you” when He expounded Scripture. That ex- 
pression ought to be emphasized and compared with the state- 
ment that not a letter, nor an iota, not even a tittle, shall pass 
away. Does He set Himself in opposition to Scriptures as though 
He were the Lord over Scriptures, which shall not pass away, but 
which He, as the Son of God, had the right to correct? No, it 
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would be falsifying Jesus’ word. “But I say unto you” sets Jesus 
up as an authority not over Scripture, but in Scripture. It is He 
who explains what is written in Scripture. And who is it that 
can say “I” in the way in which this expression “But I say unto 
you” is used? It is no one else but the One who speaks in Scrip- 
ture. Consequently, He does not speak as someone who is Lord 
over Scripture or replaces it, but as One who Himself speaks in 
Scripture. Therewith He claims that He is the “I” of Scripture. 
When He therefore says: “But I say unto you,” that is the same 
as if we read: “Scripture says.” He does not thereby dissolve 
Scripture, for it is the same Person who speaks in both instances. 

In John 5:39 we find the following words of Jesus: “Search 
[ye search] the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they which testify of Me. And ye will not come 
to Me that ye might have life.” When He says: “Ye search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life,” Jesus does 
not mean to imply: “You are wrong about this” or “That is a 
wrong conception of the value of Scripture,” but its meaning is 
plainly this: “You are right about this.” The idea is certainly 
correct that eternal life is found in the Scriptures. But He con- 
tinues: “But ye will not come to Me that ye might have life” and 
indicates therewith that seeking in the Scriptures with the inten- 
tion of finding eternal life therein and coming to Jesus and having 
eternal life in Him should be considered as one and the same thing. 
Opponents of the Bible make the mistake that when they read the 
Scriptures, they do not see that the Christ, whom they have before 
themselves, is in these same Scriptures. To read the Scriptures 
and to come to Christ is the same thing, and it implies eternal life. 
This is the Scripture which witnesses concerning Him, and He is 
the One who speaks in it. That is the radical thought which the 
New Testament expresses through Christ’s own mouth concerning 
the Old Testament. First and foremost that the Old Testament 
Scriptures were accepted by Christ, not only as to their meaning 
and purpose, but He accepted them as to their literal wording. 
There is, then, not only a kind of general purpose in Scriptures 
which Jesus acknowledges, but the Scriptures themselves, as you 
find them, He recommends and states concerning them that down 
to the smallest letter they are eternal. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Notes on Christ’s Descent into Hell 
By Joun THEODORE MUELLER 


In the Lutheran Standard (May 10, 1947) a reader submits the 
following request: “Please, explain the article of the Apostles’ 
Creed: ‘He descended into hell.’” In his answer William N. 
Emch, editor of the “Question Box,” summarizes the teaching 
of the Lutheran Confessions when he states: “This is the way 
I understand the words: ‘He descended into hell.’ Jesus did 
not descend into hell on Good Friday. In death He commended 
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His spirit into the hands of His heavenly Father. To the penitent 
thief He said: “Today shalt thou be with Me in paradise.’ Thus 
Jesus’ spirit did not go to the abode of the lost when it left the 
body. It was on Easter morning, after life had again been 
restored, but before He appeared on earth as the risen One, that 
Christ descended into hell to show Himself to Satan and all the 
evil spirits as their conqueror and to triumph mightily over them. 
On Good Friday it appeared as though Jesus were the defeated 
one, and Satan the mighty victor. But, on the contrary, by the 
death of Jesus Satan only brought his own defeat (see 1 Pet. 
3:18, 19 and Colossians 2:15).” This answer is fully in accord 
with the doctrine as presented in our former synodical Catechism. 

Our synodical Catechism is fully in accord with the position 
taught by the Formula of Concord (Epitome, IX, Trigl., p. 827). 
In the brief preamble of Article IX we read: “It has also been 
disputed among some theologians who have subscribed to the 
Augsburg Confession concerning this article: When and in what 
manner the Lord Christ, according to our simple Christian faith, 
descended to hell: whether this was done before or after His 
death; also, whether it occurred according to the soul alone, or 
according to the divinity alone, or with body and soul, spiritually 
or bodily; also, whether this article belongs to the passion or to 
the glorious victory and triumph of Christ.” To end all uncer- 
tainties and terminate all controversies on this point, Article IX 
prescribes that the doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell “should 
be believed and taught only in the simplest manner; according 
as Dr. Luther, of blessed memory, in his sermon at Torgau in 
the year 1533 has explained this article in an altogether Christian 
manner, separated from it all useless, unnecessary questions, and 
admonished all godly Christians to Christian simplicity of faith.” 
Then it proceeds to say: “For it is sufficient that we know that 
Christ descended into hell, destroyed hell for all believers, and 
delivered them from the power of death and of the devil, from 
eternal condemnation and the jaws of hell. But how this occurred 
we should [not curiously investigate, but] reserve until the other 
world, where not only this point [mystery], but also still others 
will be revealed, which we here simply believe, and cannot 
comprehend with our blind reason.” We have every reason to 
be grateful to the writers of the Formula of Concord for having 
reached a Scriptural agreement on this doctrine. 

This presentation is challenged by George Drach in the Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly (April, 1947, p.199 sqq.). The article 
is based on Der Artikel ueber die Hoellenfahrt Christi by C. Rein- 
hold Tappert (Meriden, Conn., 1901) and suggests the very erro- 
neous or misleading teachings which the Formula of Concord 
by adopting Article IX meant to repudiate. We find the following 
statements in the article which manifestly are at variance with 
the teaching of Luther and our Lutheran Confession: (1) Christ 
descended into hades, the abode of all departed souls, good and 
bad; (2) The passage 1 Pet. 4:6 treats of the preaching of Christ 
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in hades; (3) The Formula does not include Luther’s phrase 
that Christ descended ‘in body and soul,’ which must be regarded 
as a testimonium e silentio and therefore as a repudiation of 
Luther on this point; (4) Christ descended in spirit or soul 
while his body rested lifeless in the grave; (5) The use of the 
phrase “the entire person, God and man” is in defense of the 
twofold nature in one person rather than an assertion of the 
descent “in body and soul”; (6) Christ not only opened the gates 
of hades for the souls of those in the Old Testament who in 
hope had awaited His coming as the true Messiah, but also led 
their transfer to the happy condition of Paradise; (7) There are 
passages which admit the implication that conversion after death 
is possible; (8) Peter’s first passage [1 Pet.3:18ff.] implies a 
praedicatio legalis et damnatoria, but his second passage [1 Pet. 4:6] 
implies a praedicatio evangelica; (9) Luther’s final word was 
a comment on Hosea 6:21 [2 ?] written in 1545, a year before his 
death, in which he expresses the opinion that in His descent 
Christ not only liberated the souls of Old Testament patriarchs 
and saints, but also preached to those who had not believed 
when the patience of God waited, so that they might know “that 
their sins may be forgiven on account of the sacrifice of Christ.” 
(10) In Luther’s exposition of the seventh chapter of Genesis 
he expresses a similar opinion; (11) If in His descent into hades 
Christ proclaimed also the Gospel unto forgiveness, then in some 
way He must still be continuing His prophetic ministry to de- 
parted souls who never on this earth were given an opportunity 
to know Him and His saving grace; (12) Christ’s descent into 
hades holds out the hope of some provision after death for their 
possible repentence and faith to make up for the missionary 
deficiency of Christ’s disciples [who neglected their duty to preach 
the Gospel to every creature]. 

The reader perceives at once what a multitude of erroneous 
teachings are unleashed as soon as the doctrine of Christ’s descent 
into hell as taught in the Formula of Concord is abandoned. 
It is true, none of the teachings enumerated destroys the sola fide 
and therefore is necessarily destructive of a person’s salvation. 
But what terrifying confusion follows upon the repudiation of 
the Lutheran doctrine as stated in our Confession! And, consist- 
ently applied, will not the erroneous statements definitely lead 
to indifferentism in doctrine and Christian life? But perhaps, 
after all, the Formula of Concord was wrong, while the contentions 
of the article are Scriptural. Let us see. 

In the first place, the writer contends that Christ did not 
descend into hell, but into hades, the abode of all departed souls, 
good and bad. Now, the term hades, translating the Hebrew 
sheol, may in certain places of Scripture be translated with “the 
state or condition of death.” But when the writer declares that 
poor Lazarus and his rich neighbor descended into the same 
hades, the one into the department of hades called “Abraham’s 
bosom,” and the other into the department of hades marked by 
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“anguish in this flame,” which otherwise in the New Testament 
is called Gehenna, he is going beyond Scripture and devising an 
eschatological scheme for which there is no Scripture proof. As 
a matter of fact, Luke 16:19 ff. does not at all tell us that Lazarus 
entered into hades, but states expressly that he “was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” It is said only of the rich man 
that “in hell he lifted up his eyes.” Both men indeed died, but, 
as teachers commonly express it in very simple terms in their 
catechetical instruction, “Lazarus went to heaven, while the rich 
man went to hell,” which indeed is the very truth which St. Luke 
here teaches. Without going into detail in the matter, let it be 
added that the term hades is used also in other places in the New 
Testament in the sense of hell, as, for example, in the passage 
in which Christ speaks of the “gates of hades” (Matt. 16:18). 
Evidently the term is here used as a personification of the hellish 
powers. But the passage 1 Pet.3:19 does not at all say that 
Christ went into “hades, the abode of the good and bad after 
death,” but simply that “He went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison.” The term “prison” manifestly is a synonym of “hell,” 
for it denotes the abode of stubborn sinners who during their 
lifetime had rejected the Gospel of Christ. Not one word is said 
here of Christ’s preaching to any other group of dead people. 
Our Confession therefore rightly speaks of Christ’s descent into 
“hell,” and not of His descent into “hades.” 

2. But the writer does not mean to prove Christ’s preaching 
to both the good and the bad in hades from 1 Pet.3:19. His 
Scripture proof is built on 1 Pet. 4:6, which in his opinion declares 
that Christ preached the Gospel to lost souls in hades, so that 
they had a chance to repent and be saved. But 1 Pet. 4:6 does 
not treat of Christ’s descent into hell or of any Gospel preaching 
on His part in hades. According to the context, St. Peter here 
is speaking of persons who were then dead, but to whom the 
Gospel had been preached while they were alive, so that during 
their lifetime they were brought to faith and thus saved. The 
Apostle clearly means to say: Believers must indeed suffer if 
they flee the wickedness of the ungodly, since for this act they 
are spoken evil of (v.4). But this should not trouble them, for 
God will surely judge the ungodly (v.5). But while believers, 
too, must die and so are judged in the flesh after the fashion 
of men in general (for death is indeed a judgment), they live 
according to God in the spirit; that is, they enter through death 
into eternal life, receiving a great reward of grace (Matt. 5:11-12). 

3. The writer, moreover, says that the Formula does not in- 
clude Luther’s phrase that Christ descended “in body and soul,” 
which must be regarded as a testimonium e silentio and therefore 
as a repudiation of Luther’s teaching on this point. We hardly 
regard this argument as fair. When the Formula says that “Christ 
descended into hell, destroyed hell for all believers, and delivered 
them from the power of death and of the devil, from eternal 
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condemnation and the jaws of hell” (Trigl. p. 827), it is speaking 
of the whole Christ, that is, of Christ in body and soul. That this 
is the viewpoint of the Formula is demonstrated by the words 
in the Solida Declaratio: “The entire person, God and man, after 
the burial descended into hell,” ete. (Trigl. p.1,051). If the entire 
Christ descended into hell, He certainly descended into hell “in 
body and soul.” The article is historically not accurate when 
it states: “The Formula raises a series of questions: When and 
in what manner the Lord Christ, according to our simple Chris- 
tian faith, descended to hell, whether this was done before or 
after His death? Also whether it occurred according to the soul 
alone, or according to the divinity alone, or in body and soul, spir- 
itually or bodily? Also whether this article belongs to the passion 
or to the glorious victory and triumph of Christ?” The purpose 
of formulating these questions was not a “caution not to engage 
in unnecessary disputation concerning such matters,” but merely 


to present the status controversiae. These questions were not — 


raised by the Formula of Concord, but by some theologians of 
the Augsburg Confession, and the Formula of Concord hoped to 
answer these in a God-pleasing manner. 


4. Again, the writer in the Lutheran Church Quarterly main- 
tains that “Christ descended in spirit or soul while His body 
rested lifeless in the grave.” At least the writer is “inclined to 
give preference to [this] Dr. Tappert’s conclusion.” But this doc- 
trine is opposed to 1 Pet.3:18-19, which says that Christ in His 
quickened state or, as Luther explains this in his exposition of 
the passage, in His glorified existence (cf. Pieper, Christliche Dog- 
matik, II, p.378f), that is, in His state of exaltation, descended 
into hell. After all, however, the writer in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly is interested not so much in the manner in which Christ 
descended into hell as rather in the purpose of the descent. 


5. We believe therefore that the fifth point of the writer — 
that “the use of the phrase ‘the entire person, God and man’ is in 
defense of the twofold nature in one person rather than an 
assertion of the descent ‘in body and soul’ — requires no further 
consideration, outside the mere mention that this declaration 
seems extremely naive; for why should the Formula here stress 
the two natures of Christ when the entire scope of Article IX 
is the settling of the question concerning Christ’s descent into 
hell? The doctrine of Christ’s two natures does not really come 
into consideration in this matter, and the argument therefore is 
beside the question. 

6. The writer, moreover, declares that “Christ not only opened 
the gates of hades for the souls of those in the Old Testament 
who in hope had awaited His coming as the true Messiah, but 
also led their transfer to the happy condition of Paradise.” This 
is a figment of reason, pure and simple, and, besides, an adoption 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of a limbus patrum, which has 
no place in a creed that is based solely on Scripture. The Scrip- 
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tures of the Old Testament do not leave us in doubt about the 
blessedness of those ancient saints who died believing in the 
promised Messiah. Of Abraham, St. Paul says that he was justi- 
fied by faith (cf. Rom. 4:1ff.), and Christ says of the believing 
patriarch that he saw His day and was glad (John 8:56). This 
certainly leaves no room for his having waited in a limbus patrum 
until Christ had actually performed His atoning work. We could 
of course review exegetically all the passages in the Bible which 
ascribe salvation also to the believers in the Old Testament, but 
that is hardly necessary in view of the simple Scriptural truth 
that he who is justified by faith has forgiveness of sins and, 
with this supreme gift, also life and salvation (cf. Rom. 5:1 ff.). 


7. The writer says that “there are passages which admit the 
implication that conversion after death is possible.” Let the writer 
adduce such passages and show by clear and convincing sedes 
doctrinae that this is the case. Then let him study all those pas- 
sages that tell us in unmistakable language that he that believeth 
not is condemned already (John 3:18), that it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment (Heb. 9:27), and the 
like. It is these clear and unmistakable passages that we are to 
use as dicta probantia, not the obscure passages of Scripture. 


8. The writer goes on to say that “Peter’s first passage 
[1 Pet. 3:18 ff.] implies a praedicatio legalis et damnatoria, but his 
second passage [1 Pet.4:6] implies a praedicatio evangelica. 
The first part of the statement is true; the second part is not 
true, as we have shown above, since 1 Pet. 4:6 does not treat of 
Christ’s descent into hell nor of any Gospel preaching to lost 
souls in hades. 
_ 9. The writer says: “Luther’s final word was a comment on 
Hosea 6:21 [v.2?] written in 1545, a year before his death, in 
which he expresses the opinion that in His descent Christ not 
only liberated the souls of Old Testament patriarchs and saints, 
but also preached to those who had not believed when the patience 
of God waited, so that they might know ‘that their sins may be 
forgiven on account of the sacrifice of Christ.’” In his commentary 
on Hosea 6:2, Luther has a note which is similar to the statement 
of the writer, but which in reality has an entirely different meaning 
when viewed in its entirety. Luther writes: “Here [1 Pet. 3:18 ff.] 
Peter says clearly that Christ appeared not only to the dead 
fathers and patriarchs, of whom Christ in His resurrection no doubt 
raised with Himself to eternal life, but that He preached to some 
who at the time of Noah did not believe, but trusted in the patience 
of God, that is, who hoped God would not deal so severely with 
all flesh, in order that they might know that their sins were 
forgiven through the sacrifice of Christ. At this place [Hos. 6:2] 
the Prophet therefore embraces the Church of all times, that is, 
not only the one which was under the Law and according to the 
Law, but also the one which existed before the Deluge” (St. L. ed., 
VI: 1224). But let the reader bear in mind that this commentary 
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was written in 1530, while his final word on the subject was spoken 
in his sermon delivered at Torgau in 1533. The author’s remark 
that Luther’s final comment on Hos.6:2 was written in 1545, 
a year before his death, is therefore not true. 


10. The writer says: “In Luther’s exposition of the seventh 
chapter of Genesis he expresses a similar opinion.” Actually 
Luther there says: “For Peter shows with these very words that 
it was an unbelieving world to which the dead Christ after His 
death preached. But if that is true, we cannot doubt that Christ 
may have brought to these prisoners in person also Moses and 
the Prophets, in order that He might make of the unbelieving 
world a new and believing one. This seems to be the sense of 
the words of Peter, though I do not mean to say anything definite 
on this point” (St. L. ed. I: 535). But while if is true that Luther’s 
commentary on Genesis was begun in 1535, two years after his 
sermon in Torgau was preached, and while, upon the whole, it 
sets forth much valuable doctrine, it contains also many con- 
jectures, which Luther did not wish to state as definite teachings. 
On the contrary, he emphatically deprecates any attempt to make 
this conjecture on Christ’s Gospel preaching in hell a definite 
doctrine. Hence Luther’s remark at this place must not be re- 
garded as contradicting his Torgau sermon. 


11. The writer argues: “If in His descent into hades Christ 
proclaimed also the Gospel unto forgiveness, then in some way 
He must still be continuing His prophetic ministry to departed 
souls who never on this earth were given an opportunity to know 
Him and His saving grace.” This possibility is ruled out by such 
passages as Heb. 9:27; John 3:18, and others. Of those who do 
not believe in Christ, St. Paul says that they have no hope and 
are without God in the world (Eph. 2:12). In other words, they 
are eternally lost. With that falls also the last contention of the 
writer: 

12. “Christ’s descent into hades holds out the hope of some 
provision after death for their possible repentance and faith to 
make up for the missionary deficiency of Christ’s disciples” [who 
neglected their duty to preach the Gospel to every creature]. 
This, too, is a vain figment or speculation for which there is no 
Scripture proof. It is indeed a pity that the Church did not do 
its full missionary duty, but to comfort men with the thought 
that God will make provision for the salvation, after death, of 
those who had no chance to hear the Gospel during their life 
on earth is to offer a hope that is not rooted in any promise of 
Scripture. 

The doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell is in itself a non- 
fundamental doctrine. But to err in non-fundamentals may result 
in much confusion and deviation from the truth in fundamentals. 
What the Lutheran Church today needs, above all, is a deep 
appreciation not only of the Holy Scriptures themselves, but also 
of its glorious Confessions. Dr. F. Bente is very right when he 
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says: “Wherever the Lutheran Church ignored her symbols or 
rejected all or some of them, there she always fell an easy prey 
to her enemies. But wherever she held fast to her God-given 
crown, esteemed and studied her Confessions, and actually made 
them a norm and standard of her entire life and practice, there 
the Lutheran Church flourished and confounded her enemies.” 
(Preface to the Concordia Triglotta, p. IV.) 


The Revised Standard Version 
By Joun A. Scorrt *) 


A real and vital defect in the R.S.V. is the total failure to 
grasp the meaning of the Greek tenses, especially the perfect and 
the pluperfect. Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, 735: “The Greek 
perfect, unlike the Latin and the English perfect, is not properly 
a past tense, but expresses a fixed condition in the present.” 
Gildersleeve’s Greek Syntax, 228: “The perfect in Greek is largely 
used for the maintenance of the result.” No one who had any 
feeling for the Greek perfect would have changed in the Lord’s 
Prayer: “as we forgive our debtors,” to: “as we have forgiven our 
debtors,” or would have changed Paul’s words in Eph. 2:5: “By 
grace you are saved,” to: “By grace you have been saved.” This 
is a perfect example of the “maintenance of the result.” No one 
who had grasped the rule in Gildersleeve’s Syntax, 237: “When 
the perfect is used as a present, the pluperfect is used as an im- 
perfect,” would have made the mistake of changing the words 
of Acts 7:18: “Another king arose who knew not Joseph,” to: 
“Another king who had not known Joseph.” The perfect means 
“I know,” hence the pluperfect must mean “I knew.” It hardly 
seems too much to ask of those who take the hard task of im- 
proving the King James Version that they have some knowledge 
of the works of such men as Goodwin and Gildersleeve. 

The same erudition that found a long epsilon in Phygelus, 
and a “had known” in Acts 7:18, is everywhere evident in the 
translation. I select from a vast number of illustrations only 
these few: Mark 4:19. Here the King James Version has: “the 
deceitfulness of riches,” this Version has: “delight in riches.” 
The Greek word is dxétn, which, of course, means “deceit,” and 
that was exactly what Jesus meant. If He had intended “delight,” 
He had at hand a word for it, but He did not care to use it, 
He meant and said “deceit.” This is the cardinal sin in trans- 
lation, to put into the mouths of speakers words they never used. 

Luke 1:3. This Version has “it seemed good to me also, 


*) Dr. Scott, the well-known classical Greek scholar, kindly con- 
sented to have his review of the R.S. V. which appeared in the Classical 
Weekly, Jan. 6, 1947, reprinted in C. T. M. We are bringing that section 
of the review which we considered of primary importance though the 
editorial committee does not share all the views. A defense of the R.S. V. 
is to appear in the Classical Weekly some time this fall. 
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having followed closely for some time past.” To translate the 
fine Greek word meaning “from the beginning” with the tame 
“for some time past,” seems irony, not an intended translation. 


Luke 1:34. When the angel told Mary that she was to bear 
a son, this Version makes her reply: “How can this be, since I 
have no husband?” Mary gave no such reply; she said: “How 
can this be since I know not a man?” Many an unmarried girl 
or woman has become a mother. Mary knew this. 


Luke 2:49. This is the story of the youthful Jesus when 
sought by His parents in the Temple. This Version has: “Did 
you not know that I must be in My Father’s house?” It would 
be a waste of time to discuss the meaning of a Greek phrase 
with one who translates év toic tod xateds pov “in My Father’s 
house.” It can mean only “in the affairs of My Father,” or 
“things of My Father.” Exactly parallel is Luke 20:25: “Give 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 


Luke 12:25. This Version has: “And which of you by being 
anxious can add a cubit to his span of life?” If Jesus said this, 
it is the only foolish thing He ever said, for millions have pro- 
longed their lives by taking anxious thought, and thus the race 
has almost banished smallpox, hydrophobia, and rapidly is con- 
quering tuberculosis. Everyone knows of people who, recog- 
nizing that they are killing themselves by certain methods of 
life, have changed and greatly prolonged their days. The 
Greek word jjixia means “stature” as well as “length of days.” 
There are many examples of this in later Greek, but here is one 
compelling example found in a scholium to Odyssey XI, 588. 
The Odyssey here tells how fruit hung over the head of Tantalus 
and how as he tried to reach it the fruit eluded his grasp. Here 
the scholium says: “It is necessary to suppose that the trunks 
of the trees were higher than the stature, jAwxia, of Tantalus, 
so that the branches could hang over his head.” Here the word 
fiuxia can refer only to height and has nothing to do with age 
or years. This scholium must have originated not far from the 
place of origin of the Gospels and at about the same time. Lucian, 
also, a late-Greek writer, abounds in this word with the sense 
of “stature.” This makes sense, and frees Jesus from the absurd 
statement that men cannot prolong their lives by taking care. 
The Greek and the sense combine in making this mean: “Add 
a cubit to his stature.” 

Luke 23:47. The words of the Roman officer at the Cross 
after the Crucifixion. This Version has him say: “Certainly 
this man was innocent”; but that is not what he said. He said: 
“This man was dixowws, ‘just.’” Being “just” gives the presump- 
tion that he was innocent, but that is an inference, an interpre- 
tation, not a translation. 

John 1:5. This Version has: “The light shines in the dark- 
ness, and the darkness has not put it out.” The word here is 
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xatakapBavo, a word frequently used by Greek philosophers in 
the sense of “to grasp,” “to comprehend,” or “to understand.” 
John here, by this very reasoning about the “word,” is indulging 
in Greek philosophy and would naturally use the Greek philo- 
sophic vocabulary, hence the probable translation: “The dark- 
ness did not comprehend.” Professor David M. Robinson, who 
has lived much in Greece, has written me that “The word 
xatakapPpdéveo, still is the word in Modern Greek for ‘comprehend’ 
or ‘understand.’ ” 

John 1:42. Here are the first words spoken by Jesus to 
Peter. This Version has: “So you are Simon, son of John?” 
There is in the original no “so,” no interrogative word, and no 
mark of interrogation. This is not translation, it is trifling with 
the original. 

Acts 17:22. This Version has: “I perceive that you are 
very religious.” The word thus translated, dewdamoveotégovc is 
not a superlative, but a comparative adjective; hence cannot 
mean “very,” but “too.” This word, then, means “too much 
afraid of demons”; and that is just what “superstitious” means. 
This disgust with Athenian superstition agrees with Paul’s feel- 
ings as revealed just six verses earlier in the same chapter. “Now 
while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred 
in him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” This 
Version ignores the fact that the word is an adjective in the 
comparative degree, the evident implications of the word, and 
Paul’s feelings toward idolatry in Athens. This “too superstitious” 
voices his sentiments of six verses earlier. Paul was no hypocrite. 

Rom. 12:1. Paul urged the Roman Christians: “Present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service.” This Version has “Spiritual worship” 
for “reasonable service.” The word which it renders “spiritual” 
is Aoywxjv, a word from the same root from which we get the 
words “logic” and “logical.” To translate this as “spiritual” is 
to ignore the plain meaning of the original and to put in its place 
a word of most dissimilar meaning, while the word translated 
“worship” is the usual word for “service.” This seems to me the 
ultimate in mistranslation. 

1 Cor. 10:26. This Version has: “For the earth is the Lord’s 
and everything in it.” The Greek has the superb word xAjewna, 
“fulness,” and to cast it out and then put in its place “everything 
in it” is to show shocking disregard for clear and beautiful 
language. 

1 Tim.5:23. This Version makes Paul write: “No longer 
drink only water.” This is rather rapping Paul over the knuckles 
and giving a hint of what he should have said. There is no 
“only” in the Greek, and Paul said: “No longer drink water.” 

Paul, in his letter to Titus 1:6, describes the men who are 
to be chosen as elders. This Version makes him say: “Elders 
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who are blameless, married only once.” This would exclude from 
eldership a man who had become a widower and had later re- 
married; but Paul said nothing of the sort; he said: “a husband 
of one wife,” thus excluding bigamists and polygamists, but not 
remarried widowers. The same error is found in 1 Tim. 3:2, 
where a like rule is given for bishops. 


Rev. 10:6. The thrilling and poetic: “Time shall be no more,” 
Z%Q0vos ovxétL Eoto1, becomes in this Version the flat and prosaic: 
“There shall be no more delay.” 

In some places this Version is superior to the King James 
Version. Matt.16:25: “Who do men say that I am?” is better 
than “Whom do men say that I am?” Phil. 2:3: “Count others 
better than themselves,” is better than: “Let each esteem other 
better than themselves.” Luke 7:25: “What did you go out to 
see?” is better than: “What went ye out for to see?” Luke 5:38: 
“New wine must be put into fresh wine skins,” is more easily 
understood than: “New wine must be put into new bottles.” 
Luke 2:3: “A decree went out from Caesar Augustus that all 
the world should be enrolled,” explains itself, while: “that all 
the world should be taxed,” does not. In 1 Cor. 9:27, this Version 
correctly has “disqualified,” while the authors of the King James 
Version, with all their acute knowledge of the Greek language, 
knew little of athletics, and thus ignorantly used “castaway.” 
Then, most important of all, this Version has the huge advantage 
of access to older and better manuscripts than any known until 
the last one hundred years. These improvements are real, and 
they are very welcome; yet the King James Version is immeas- 
urably superior in the knowledge of Greek, in the mastery of 
English, and, above all, in the honest and docile fidelity to the 
Greek text. 

The thing in this Version which distresses me most is the 
irreverent disregard for the simple meaning of the original, and 
while reading it I feel as Hamlet felt, when he chanced upon 
the jovial grave-digger: “Has this fellow no feeling of his busi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-making?” 
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The Christian Message and the Radio. — In the Sunday School 
Times (April 19, 1947) Ernest Gordon writes: “To all who are 
interested in preaching the Gospel over the air, the poll of Mutual 
Broadcasting to determine the most popular personalities in New 
York City will come as a surprise. That Archbishop Spellman 
should have premier place is not strange when one considers the 
immense size of the Catholic constituency. Neither is it remark- 
able that Mrs. Roosevelt should be second when one considers 
that she has been in the public eye during three national adminis- 
trations. But that the pastor of Calvary Baptist Church should be 
designated as number three is indeed unprecedented. Dr. William 
Ward Ayer is known to New York masses only as a modest and 
faithful preacher of Christ and the Gospel of Christ over the air. 
He has no outside reputation. This great Catholic and Jewish city, 
in acclaiming him as New York’s third personality, is apparently 
paying a tribute to the Gospel and to nothing else. That ought to 
encourage every evangelical speaker over the air with the great- 
ness of his opportunity. It is noticeable that Dr. Fosdick, who 
has had a thousandfold more advertisement, came in as number 
ten. In between were Mayors La Guardia and O’Dwyer and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller.” This means that those who preach the 
Gospel of Christ still have an interested and devoted audience, as 
no doubt scores of our pastors will attest who use the radio to 
spread the message of salvation. J.T.M. 


Preaching and the “New Life Movement.” — The Presbyterian 
(April 26, 1947) reports a “New Life Movement” in Presbyterian 
churches which “implies not only an increase in communicants, but 
a deepening of the spiritual lives of our present members.” A “blue- 
print” for the “new life” is suggested by a lay writer who, among 
other things, proposes the “use of the spiritual resources at our 
command.” This idea is expanded in an article which emphasizes 
the place of preaching in the New Life Movement, and here the 
writer has much to say that might be heeded by all preachers. 
He says (quoted in very small part): “During the first quarter of 
the century doctrinal preaching fell into disrepute. The preaching 
of doctrine carried with it the thought of dryness and a strict 
allegiance to fundamentals, and this in turn was interpreted as 
being the necessary offspring of a hidebound fundamentalism. 
There must come a new conception of doctrinal preaching. In 
every crisis a great need of the human soul presents itself. In the 
event of national or global catastrophes the need may be for com- 
fort or for authority or for something strong to which one can 
hold. In more localized conditions the need may be for assurance 
of God’s providential care or for a knowledge of the life hereafter. 
It may even be for a knowledge of how another would meet tri- 
umphantly the same problems we face. Any minister can sit down 
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and quickly list ten great and pressing needs of the hour which 
perplex his congregation. And for each need the Christian Church 
has the answer. Some doctrine of the Church presents the key to 
the situation. For each need which we list there is some great 
doctrine of the Christian Church that has relevancy. Such great 
themes place unusual demands upon the preacher. His theology 
must be clear without being technical. Any great truth which 
‘God imparts to human hearts’ can be expressed in words that a 
child in the fifth grade of school can comprehend. It can also be 
expressed in such a manner as to appear of utmost concern to 
every hearer because of its pertinence to the problems of the hour. 
There is nothing worn-out or old-fashioned about doctrinal preach- 
ing. Nothing can be more in keeping with the established aims 
of the New Life Movement than sermons designed to lead people 
into decisions for Christian living, coupled always with the addi- 
tional design of Christian nurture. The doctrinal emphasis in 
preaching is the foundational support of Protestantism’s full-scale 
program of evangelism.” The undersigned does not find himself 
in full agreement with the projected Presbyterian New Life Move- 
ment, for it has features which are at once artificial and visionary. 
But there is a new life movement that appears wherever the Word 
of God is being preached with proper application to the needs of 
those who come to hear the divine Word. This new life move- 
ment may not be revolutionary or sensational, but it is present 
nevertheless, just because Christ’s words are spirit and life. To- 
ward the realization of this divine new life movement every Chris- 
tian church should work, and this, first and last, through the preach- 
ing of doctrinal sermons. The emphasis which the writer places 
on doctrinal preaching is indeed timely and important. 
J. F. M. 

The Trend Towards Paganism in America. — Under this head- 
ing, America (April 26, 1947) reports some startling facts that give 
food for thought. The article is written by a priest who is well 
acquainted with religious conditions in Maine, and what he says 
amounts briefly to this, that Protestantism in Maine is dying out, 
while Romanism there is increasing. In 1850 Maine was only a 
frontier mission of the Roman Church, a part of the diocese of 
Boston, with only seven priests. But after the Civil War the 
growth of Catholicism in Maine was remarkable. In 1926 the 
Roman Church numbered 173,893 and in 1945, 201,979 members. 
Today the State is nearly twenty-five per cent Roman Catholic. 
But the story of Protestantism is the reverse. Formerly Maine 
was a bulwark of Protestant evangelism, but now the decline in 
Protestant church membership is quite obvious. In 1926 the Bap- 
tists counted 32,031 members, in 1936 only 30,637. During the same 
time the Methodists decreased from 22,938 to 19,724 and the Con- 
gregationalists (to mention only a few) from 23,612 to 22,458. These 
statistics are official and therefore all the more significant. In 1935 
the Maine State Planning Board reported that 482 of the 1,042 
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church buildings in rural Maine had been abandoned and, besides, 
that in the rural sections, where the majority of the Protestants 
lived, only one out of every seven was affiliated with a church. 
In the entire State, rural and urban, there were 95,652 families 
without any church connection, a relatively large number for this 
comparatively sparsely settled State. While religious conditions 
in rural Maine may be somewhat worse than elsewhere, reports 
from other States indicate that the problem of the Church in rural 
communities is acute throughout our country. There certainly is 
no need for letting the rural communities in the United States 
become churchless and pagan. The Church must seek to find 
new ways to win these thousands of erring souls for Christ and 
salvation. J.T. M. 


The Calling of Pastors.— “Should we, and can we, change 
our method of calling pastors, probably after the episcopal system?” 
So the Lutheran Herald asks in a series of articles on this im- 
portant subject. The writer points out that our present system 
is connected with many and serious disadvantages which require 
close study, such as long vacancies, visiting committees snooping 
for efficient pastors, trial sermons, lobbying, too-long pastorates, 
middle-aged pastors who are no longer wanted in their parishes 
yet cannot be transferred, too many calls to secure a new pastor, 
powerless officials, and the like. The case is well presented, and 
no doubt everyone will agree that these disadvantages exist. So 
the essayist suggests for study a possible change in the method 
of calling. Of course, democracy must be retained, as also the 
divinity of the call must be respected. But he believes that a 
change of system might remedy the numerous evils connected with 
our present system of calling and placing pastors. He suggests a 
modified episcopal system, with proper limitation of the bishop’s 
term of office so that he is subject to re-election. Or the author- 
ity of placing pastors might be given to the general president and 
the district presidents jointly, with responsibility for the entire 
Church. Or again, the calling of pastors might be delegated to 
a special synodical commission created for that very purpose, 
either by election or by the president’s appointment, each district 
being represented. The writer adds: “Whichever of the suggested 
plans might be used, those responsible should act in consultation 
and co-operation with a committee from the local church con- 
cerned. These plans are based on the New Testament practice of 
appointing and sending pastors. All of the plans permit an over- 
all view of all fields and all men, enabling the choosing and as- 
signing of the best adapted men for particular fields.” The mat- 
ter broached in the article is certainly worth considering. But 
we wonder whether the suggested changes really mean remedies. 
We still believe that our present system is in complete agreement 
with Scripture and the high prerogatives of the congregations and 
that whatever disadvantages exist are due, not to the system itself, 
but to the imperfections and faults which inhere in individual 
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Christians and in entire congregations. Does not the remedy of 
the accidental ills lie simply in the proper application of the prin- 
ciple of Christian love? As said before, the whole question is 
worthy of close study by both pastors and congregations. 

J.T. M. 

A Review of “The Abiding Word.” — The Kirchenblatt of the 
American Lutheran Church (May 3, 1947) contains a review of 
The Abiding Word which in many respects is very fair and 
favorable. The reviewer recommends it as an important work 
deserving careful study and serious examination. But the review 
contains also the following critical paragraph: “Klar und scharf 
stellt das Buch aber auch die alten Missourischen Sonderlehren 
wieder ans Licht. Sie haben ein Jahrhundert lang in der rigo- 
roesesten Weise kirchentrennend gewirkt. Doch ist es hier nicht 
der Ort, auf diese Differenzlehren naeher einzugehen. Sie wurden 
ja schon genugsam von den Tagen unserer Vaeter an bis in die 
unmittelbare Gegenwart in Streitschriften, Thesen und Gegen- 
thesen, auf intersynodalen Konferenzen und in gemeinsamen Ko- 
miteesitzungen in dem ‘Statement,’ der ‘Declaration,’ der ‘Doctrinal 
Affirmation’ und in synodalen ‘Resolutionen’ behandelt. “The Abid- 
ing Word’ will keine neue Streitschrift, noch weniger eine zuenf- 
tige Dogmatik sein, sondern der erste Band eines Jubilaeums- 
werkes. In diesem Band wird die Lehre dargestellt, die in der 
Missourisynode Geltung hatte und weiterhin haben soll.” The 
paragraph thus sets forth a number of incriminations: 1. The book 
contains the old specifically Missourian doctrines; 2. These spe- 
cifically Missourian doctrines in a very rigorous way effected fac- 
tions in the Church, they being divisive of church fellowship 
(“kirchentrennend”); 3. They have been refuted in controversial 
writings, theses, and antitheses at intersynodical conferences and 
sessions of special committees; 4. More especially, they were 
treated in “A Brief Statement,” the “Declaration,” the “Doctrinal 
Affirmation” and synodical resolutions; 5. The book does not mean 
to be a polemic, nor a partisan dogmatic, but it does mean to set 
forth the doctrines which were taught in the Missouri Synod in 
the past and which the Missouri Synod purposes to teach also in 
the future. Point 5 is not really an accusation, but rather a true 
statement for which the book itself is responsible. But what we 
cannot understand is why the reviewer should speak of “Mis- 
sourische Sonderlehren,” when the very doctrines taught in the 
book have been adopted by the American Lutheran Church both 
in its Declaration and its Doctrinal Affirmation. The doctrines in- 
culcated in The Abiding Word have not been repudiated in “A Brief 
Statement.” Moreover, we believe that the doctrines expounded 
in the work are fully Scriptural and therefore not divisive of church 
fellowship. Or do men in the American Lutheran Church really 
believe this? To us the review seems exceedingly misleading and 
unfair and not at all conducive toward effecting a better under- 
standing between the two Churches. J.T. M. 
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The Unifying Element in the World Council. — Representatives 
of the ecumenical, world-wide, movement, as an expression of co- 
operation among all non-Catholic denominations, met at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., during the latter part of April. The International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of Churches, meeting 
separately and jointly, agreed on problems of common interest in 
preparation for the meeting of the World Council in Amsterdam 
during August of 1948. The Eastern Orthodox Churches will also 
be represented, and hope was expressed that even the Russian 
Church would send representatives and participate in the work 
of the World Council. It is hoped that 115 to 125 denominations 
will constitute the World Council next year. During the past forty 
years steps toward such a World Alliance of Churches have been 
in the making. The two wars accentuated the desire of many 
church leaders both in the Anglican Church and in the Federal 
Council to organize an association in which an external unity 
can be achieved. At present the unifying element seems to be 
the principle of co-operative service to mankind and to establish 
an organ whereby they may jointly profess and witness their com- 
mon faith. While some church leaders fear that the World Council 
may ultimately become a superchurch, the Provisional Committee 
in its recent meeting insists that “the Christian unity for which 
the Council stands is of a different order. It strives after a unity 
in which Christians and Christian churches, joyously aware of 
their oneness in Jesus Christ, their Lord, and pursuing an ever 
strong realization and expression of that oneness, shall in times 
of need give help and comfort to one another, and at all times 
inspire and exhort one another to live worthily of their common 
membership in the body of Christ.” 

Unfortunately, however, many of the leaders interpret the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ in terms of modern religious liberalism. 
Both in the Anglican Church and in the Federal Council there is 
no unanimity concerning the meaning of the preamble of the 
World Council, according to which those churches are invited to 
membership who accept Jesus as their Lord and Savior. The ecu- 
menical movement is at present sweeping untold Christians into 
the broad stream which will ultimately lead to complete doctrinal 
indifference. The axiom that there is strength in unity ignores 
completely the fact that the strength and power to convert the 
hearts of men lies in the Word of God, and there alone. 

Among the 55 recommendations dealing with arrangements for 
the Amsterdam meeting the following are of interest: 

1. That the presidents and the general secretary be given 
authority to invite a few individual Roman Catholics to attend the 
assembly as observers. 

2. That the United Nations, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the International Refugee Organization, and UNESCO be in- 
vited to send one observer each to the assembly. 
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3. That the Youth Department committee be asked to arrange 
for a youth delegation of from 50 to 100 persons who may attend 
as auditors. 


4. That provisions be made for about 600 accredited visitors, 
to be admitted by ticket, and that the churches of each area be 
authorized to accredit a number of visitors equal to the number 
of delegates plus one third. 


5. That a service of worship for all delegates be arranged each 
day from 9—9:30 A.M., the several services being planned ac- 
cording to the various practices of different communions; and that 
a brief and simple period of prayer be provided at 6 o’clock each 
evening. 

6. That a number of world-wide bodies be invited to send 
one fraternal delegate each to the assembly “in a consultative 
capacity.” 

7. That English, French, and German be the official languages 
of the assembly; that the presiding officers have discretion to allow 
the use of other languages if any speakers so desire; that the staff 
be instructed to provide for interpreters; and that the main ad- 
dresses be submitted in manuscript and written translations be 
prepared in advance. F. E. M. 


Blasphemy in Music.— Under this heading Professor Richard 
T. Gore of the College of Wooster offers some sound advice on the 
propriety of certain forms of so-called church music. We quote in 
part: “Churchgoers would think it strange if the minister read, in- 
stead of his sermon, a sprightly article from Esquire or Thomas 
Carew’s ‘A Rapture.’ Yet they tolerate Sunday after Sunday, 
music just as ill suited to the service. Go where you will, to the 
village church or the great metropolitan cathedral, you cannot 
escape the fact that most of the music used in our worship services 
is little better than blasphemy. The organists play pieces either 
transcribed literally from secular sources or written in imitation of 
them. The congregational hymns in widest use recall the rhythms 
of the beer garden and the dance pavilion. Some of them are, 
in fact, lifted bodily from concert pieces and operas — for example, 
“My Jesus, as thou wilt” from Weber’s Der Freischuetz. 

“The implications in the assumption that church music should 
not recall the music of the secular world are farther flung than most 
people imagine, and rather tangled. While it is fairly easy to 
demonstrate the just condemnation of a hymn tune that resembles 
a piece from a comic opera (Sullivan’s ‘St. Theresa’) or a waltz 
(Marsh’s ‘Martyn’), it is not so easy when we come to works like 
Gounod’s The Redemption and Dubois’ The Seven Last Words. 
To understand why these works are, in the strict sense, blas- 
phemous, we must know the world of romantic French opera that 
gave them birth. 

“What is the sense, then, of the sounds in Gounod’s Faust? 
The operagoer can hum the melodies, tell you the story; but the 
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composer’s most important message has eluded him, couched as it 
was in the foreign language of music. It has eluded him unless 
he senses the wealth of voluptuousness in the melodic lines, in the 
rhythms, and in the orchestration, which eloquently discourses on 
all the phenomena of earthly love. Voluptuousness — that is the 
sum of Faust. It was in Faust’s nature. It was in Gounod’s nature, 
too; he could not escape it. In opera it is fine; in the church it 
has no place. Listen to The Redemption, however! Or to The 
Seven Last Words of Gounod’s spiritual disciple, Dubois! The 
suave melodies are the same, the suggestive rhythms are the same, 
the osculatory orchestration is the same. Only the words are 
different. You can’t make sacred music out of operatic by using 
sacred words any more than you can transform cabbage into 
broccoli by pouring hollandaise sauce on it. 

“We need not go so far afield, however, to find the quintessence 
of blasphemy. It is nowhere clearer than in the gorgeous melody 
Gounod fitted as, of all things, an ‘Ave Maria’ to Bach’s chaste 
‘Prelude in C!’ James Huneker spoke anathema on this for all 
time when he called it ‘the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with its 
slimy echoes of the brothel.’ 

“What then is good church music? It is first of all that music 
whose text is set simply in a musical style that does not recall 
anything in secular music. Of this sort the unaccompanied Gre- 
gorian chants and the pure vocal polyphony of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are the finest examples. Second, it is music 
in which the secular elements have been assimilated and purged of 
their worldly connotations. The cantatas, Passions, and organ 
works of Bach are the finest examples in this category. With 
such noble works to serve as criteria it is relatively easy to judge 
the suitability of all music, new and old, for use in the worship 
service. 

“But people will have to learn to think in musical terms; they 
will have to learn to distinguish the sense as well as the sound. 
When they do, pieces like the popular setting of “The Lord’s Prayer,’ 
a ballad as voluptuous as anything in Faust, will cease to be best- 
sellers, organists will cease to play as voluntaries pieces that would 
do very well as background for Hollywood erotica, church musi- 
cians will devote their time and talent to the performing of true 
sacred music, and our worship services will be transformed from 
meaningless mockeries to exalting religious experiences as we 
translate into action the ancient invitation, ‘O sing unto the Lord 
a new song!’” (Christian Century, June 11, 1947.) F. E. M. 


“Preview of a Divided America.” — Under this heading Harold 
E. Fey reports in detail on the clash between Protestants and 
Romanists in the public school affair at North College Hill, a suburb 
of Cincinnati. The school board of North College Hill has at 
present three Catholic and two Protestant laymen. The board took 
into the public school system a Catholic parochial school and 
entered into a contract for the payment of rental fees to the Catholic 
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Church and the salaries to nuns as teachers. The superintendent 
of the school refused to permit the majority members of the board 
to look into his files concerning the qualifications of applicants for 
teaching positions, and as a result his contract was not to be 
renewed after its expiration on July 31 of this year on the grounds 
of insubordination. High school students and pupils of an elemen- 
tary school went on a strike, and 29 of the 33 teachers resigned 
because the board would not re-engage the superintendent. The 
National Education Association threatened to blacklist the schools, 
and the board countered by threatening to ask the court to compel 
the students to attend. In a public meeting of the board and the 
citizens a member of the majority group was attacked physically, 
and the meeting came near to ending in violence. In spite of the 
pleas of parents and teachers the majority members of the board 
refused to yield on their decision concerning the superintendent. 
The Presbyterian reports in detail the controversy by publishing 
the statement issued by the Presbytery of Cincinnati. It seems that 
Rome is using North College Hill as a spearhead to a plan to gain 
control of, and to rule for their own advantage, the free public 
schools of America. According to reports the Roman Catholic 
Church has undertaken a colonization program, since a large num- 
ber of Protestants have felt constrained to leave this Cincinnati 
suburb. Real estate prices have suffered a severe loss, as high 
as 25 per cent, and Roman Catholics are being enabled to come 
into the community at a relatively large rate. The Catholic school 
population is said to have increased 10 per cent, while the Prot- 
estant majority has been seriously whittled down. We are indeed 
alarmed over the flagrant way in which Rome is attempting to 
force its interpretation of the First Amendment of our Consti- 
tution in its own interests. Eternal vigilance must remain the 
price of liberty. F. E. M. 


The World Council of Churches. — In two very simple, but 
helpful editorials the Lutheran Herald of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Norwegian) places before its readers the important matter 
of the organization and work of the World Council of Churches, 
which in 1948 will hold its first official and general meeting in 
Amsterdam, Holland. Since the matter deserves study also by 
our Church, a few of the items given in the Lutheran Herald are 
herewith brought to the attention of our readers. For more 
detailed information the Lutheran Herald refers its readers to 
a valuable source book, Toward a United Church, by William 
Adams Brown. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 264 pages. 
$2.50.) The World Council of Churches is the outgrowth of a 
number of movements to bring about a greater degree of under- 
standing among the various Christian groups (exclusive of the 
Roman Catholics, who refused to join) on a world-wide basis. 
Four such movements are discussed by Dr. W. A. Brown. One is 
the ecumenical missionary movement, which culminated in the 
formation of the International Missionary Council in 1921. The 
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oldest of the movements is that which deals with youth work, 
including the World’s Y.M.C.A., organized in 1878; the World’s 
Y. W.C.A., organized in 1894; and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, organized in 1895. The immediate antecedents of the 
World Council of Churches are the Faith and Order Movement, 
dealing with doctrinal agreements and differences, and the Life 
and Work Movement, dealing with the sphere of Christian activity, 
both movements being ecumenical in scope. The recognition of the 
fact that there are among these movements many common interests 
and various areas of duplication and overlapping led to the 
decision, in 1937, to attempt to amalgamate them in a general 
ecumenical body to be called the World Council of Churches. 
A so-called Provisional Committee was set up, which met in 
Utrecht in 1938, with a mandate to lay the groundwork for the 
Council. Because the Second World War made the completion 
of the organization impossible, the Council has been operating 
on a temporary and provisional basis since then. Final steps to 
organize on a permanent basis will be taken at the general meeting 
to be held in Holland in the late summer of 1948 (August 22 to 
September 5). The first article of the proposed constitution states 
that the “World Council of Churches is a fellowship of Churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” This 
constitutes the “doctrinal basis” of the Council, and is similar to 
the doctrinal basis of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, which acknowledges the “essential oneness of 
the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine 
Lord and Savior.” The second article, on Membership, states that 
such Churches as express agreement with the doctrinal basis are 
eligible to membership. Membership, of course, is by Churches 
only. The third article lists six functions of the Council, namely 
(1) To carry on the work of the two world movements, for Faith 
and Order, and for Life and Work; (2) to facilitate common action 
by the Churches; (3) to promote co-operation in study; (4) to 
promote the growth of ecumenical consciousness in the members 
of all the Churches; (5) to establish relations with denominational 
federations of world-wide scope and with other ecumenical move- 
ments; (6) to call world conferences. The fourth article, on 
Authority, says: “The World Council shall not legislate for the 
Churches, nor shall it act for them in any matter except as indi- 
cated above or as may hereafter be specified by the constituent 
Churches.” The fifth and sixth articles, on Organization, provide 
that the Council shall discharge its functions through (1) an 
assembly, (2) a central committee, and (3) commissions. The 
assembly, with a membership of not more than 450, meeting every 
five years, is the principal authority. Its membership consists of 
members appointed by the Churches belonging to the Council, and 
of these not less than one third shall be lay representatives. The 
following is the provisional allocation of assembly seats: 85, repre- 
senting the Orthodox Churches; 110, representing the Churches 
of the Continent of Europe; 60, representing the Churches of 
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Great Britain and Eire; 90, representing the Churches of the 
United States and Canada; 50, representing the Churches of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Pacific Islands; 25, representing 
the Churches of South Africa, Australia, and areas not otherwise 
represented; not more than 30, representing minority churches, 
not granted adequate representation by the provisions just men- 
tioned. Of the Lutheran bodies making up the National Lutheran 
Council four either are members or have indicated their desire 
to become members. These are the United Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Synod, the American Lutheran Church, and the 
Danish Ev. Luth. Church. The Lutheran Free Church, the United 
Ev. Luth. Church, and the Evangelical Church have deferred ac- 
tion. The first two of these three meet in the immediate future and 
will no doubt take action. The Evangelical Lutheran Church will 
take action in 1948. The writer had no information as to the action 
of the Suomi Synod, the remaining National Lutheran Council 
body. The writer remarks, to complete the picture: “The Synodi- 
cal Conference, comprising one third of the American Lutheran 
strength, has made no move toward seeking membership. It may 
be taken for granted that all the Lutherans of Germany, except 
the so-called ‘Free Churches,’ are, or will be, in the Council.” 
The task of the meeting of the Council at Amsterdam is analyzed 
by the Christian Century, under the heading “Preview of Am- 
sterdam” as follows: “First, the assembly must decide what kind 
of council the new creation is to be. The assembly is the sovereign 
body. It has, and claims, no authority other than the constituent 
churches repose'in it. Since this is the first meeting, it will have 
to pass some judgments on the past and define purpose for the 
future. The assembly must, second, devise and adopt a con- 
stitution, by-laws, standing orders, and so on, which make its 
decisions effective. The third task of the assembly will be to 
receive the fruits of the studies undertaken for it.” As a result of 
preliminary discussions, there was adopted last summer the over- 
all theme, ‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design,’ covering four out- 
standing issues before the Churches, namely (1) the question as 
to what is the place of the Church in God’s design; (2) the prob- 
lem of evangelization; (3) the responsibility of the Church for the 
life of society; (4) the Church’s responsibility in international 
affairs; (5) the task to provide an opportunity for the constituent 
churches themselves to raise issues which are not on the agenda. 
We shall not at this time analyze the nature, objective, and pro- 
gram of the World Council of Churches. Suffice it to state that, like 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, it is 
(1) Reformed in its background, outlook, and purpose; (2) union- 
istic and unionizing in its ecumenical endeavor; (3) liberal in its 
doctrinal position; (4) unwieldy and ineffective in its organiza- 
tion of heterogeneous elements; and (5) detrimental to Chris- 
tian confessionalism, since in its welter of doctrinal and ecclesiasti- 
cal incongruity there can be no distinctive doctrinal confession 
beyond the rather pale and meaningless phrase that the Council 
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accepts our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior, which, of course, 
any member of the federation may construe as it cares to. How 
confessing Lutherans can influence this new body for good, or 
whether they will be tolerated in it or not, or whether or not they 
may co-operate with it in some externals, are questions that 
cannot as yet be answered. Dr. Brown’s book Toward a United 
Church well characterizes the tendency of the Council as one 
looking for more than mere externals. J.T. M. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service. — Catholic editors, 
in their annual meeting at St. Paul, discussed the Federal aid to 
Catholic schools and the appointment of Myron Taylor to the 
Vatican. The Catholic editors were told to make clear the meaning 
of the separation of Church and State and that they must keep 
repeating the simple truth that separation of Church and State 
does not appear in the First Amendment. The purpose of the 
First Amendment was to establish the equality of all religions 
before American law. The editors were urged to present the 
following “four simple truths” regarding the confusion of issues 
involved in Federal aid to Catholic schools: (1) “That every 
Catholic child is an American citizen and as such is entitled to 
the benefits of American welfare legislation. (2) That every parent 
in the country — Catholic or non-Catholic — has a right to choose 
the school where his child is to be educated. (3) That the original 
and authentic American school was and is the school where 
morality and belief in God are inculcated along with the principles 
of science and art. (4) That the so-called ‘secularist’ school must 
end, by sheer logic, in the positive profession of atheism.” 


The American Lutheran Church has joined the World Council 
of Churches. Membership in the World Council now totals 
106 church bodies in 37 countries, including the United Lutheran 
Church, the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the Augus- 
tana Synod. 


Luther leagues of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
South Dakota District are sponsoring the purchase of an airplane, 
costing about $3,000, for use in a recently established “air parish” 
on the northwestern part of the State. The Rev. Norvel Hegland 
of Miles City, Mont., has accepted the call to be the “flying parson” 
of the west country. He will be, in fact, an old-fashioned circuit 
rider with a thoroughly modern type of transportation. 


Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director of the National Lutheran 
Council in New York, predicted a new era of fellowship and 
co-operation among Lutheran Churches will be launched through 
the Lutheran World Federation when the international church 
agency is reorganized at Lund, Sweden, June 30 to July 6. Dr. Long 
will be a keynote speaker at the assembly, at which delegates from 
twenty-eight countries will be present. His address will be on 
“The Place of the Lutheran World Federation in the World Today.” 
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It is difficult to follow the editors’ arguments for retaining 
Myron Taylor as the American representative at the Vatican. 
The argument is as follows: “This Papal sovereignty is, in fact, 
the very best guarantee for the genuine separation of Church and 
State, since the spiritual and religious competence of the Holy 
See is by its very nature different from the political and economic 
competence of the modern state. Only a totalitarian state will 
want either to liquidate the religious competence of the Church 
or absorb it as a part of its political competence. A democratic 
state, by its nature, limits its competence to political and economic 
efforts to achieve the temporal common good of its people. It does 
not claim jurisdiction over consciences. It leaves the responsibility 
for the salvation of souls to the Church.” 


Italian Catholics were warned against joining the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in a statement by Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, 
archbishop of Milan. “Although professing ecumenism,” Cardinal 
Schuster declared, “the Y. M. C. A. has a Protestant character. 
Therefore, in Italy, where the majority is Catholic, it creates an 
atmosphere of serious danger for the population’s faith.” 


Declaring the only requirement for Christian fellowship should 
be faith in Jesus Christ, the National Council of Northern Baptist 
Men, in its annual report to the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Atlantic City, N.J., urged that on all other matters complete 
freedom of Biblical interpretation should be recognized and should 
never be permitted to cause division. As a result the convention 
reaffirmed the stand taken at last year’s meeting in Grand Rapids 
and again refused to make any creedal statement “as a test of 
fellowship and service.” 


Plans for a new modern translation of the Bible were approved 
in a resolution adopted in London by the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
at its annual meeting in Belfast ruled that Irish Preshyterian 
clergymen on active duty must not in the future accept any paid 
public appointment without the consent of their presbytery and 
of the General Assembly’s business committee. Thomas Wilson, 
a prominent layman, told the Assembly that “the minister's job 
is in the church, not in the legislature.” 


Both divorces and marriages in Reno showed a steady decline 
up to May 1, but both increased during May. The total number 
of divorces granted in Las Vegas up to June 1 is over 900 fewer 
than for the corresponding figure last year. The trend in Nevada 
generally forecasts the trend of the country. 


John Jeter Hurt, Jr., member of the staff of the Associated 
Press in the Atlanta bureau, was elected editor of the Christian 
Index, oldest Baptist newspaper in the South, at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Georgia Baptist convention held 
in Macon, Ga. 
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The General Synod of the Reformed Church in America voted 
unanimously at its annual meeting held in Holland, Mich., to 
remain a member of the Federal Council of Churches for another 
year. It was stipulated, however, that the affiliation be main- 
tained with the purpose of “getting the Council to take positions 
doctrinally more consonant with Biblical Christianity.” 


Channing H. Tobias, former senior Y. M. C. A. secretary and 
now director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the Most Rev. Bernard 
J. Sheil, Roman Catholic Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, were honored 
at the ordination and commencement exercises of the Jewish 
Institute of Religion in New York. Both received the degree of 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters. 


Dr. John W. Beardslee, Jr., professor of Greek at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Theological Seminary, was elected president of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America at the annual 
meeting in Holland, Mich. 


All business at three sessions of the annual meeting of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America, held in Hol- 
land, Mich., was suspended to devote the sessions to a program of 
evangelism under the direction of Dr. Jacob Prins of Grand Rapids, 
minister of evangelism. The 250 delegates attended five different, 
simultaneous conferences on various phases of evangelism. They 
were under the leadership of Dr. Ernest R. Palen of New York 
for preaching evangelism; Dr. G. T. Van der Lugt of Pella, Iowa, 
education; the Rev. Edward Tamis, Kalamazoo, Mich., home; the 
Rev. Jacob Blaauw, South Holland, Ill., lay; and the Rev. Arnold 
Dykhuisen, Marion, N. Y., rural-village evangelism. 


Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn, director of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid of the World Council of 
Churches, announced in Geneva that he will shortly draw up 
a “five year plan” for religious reconstruction in Europe. 


Forty Negro boys and girls of crowded Roxbury district in 
Boston will have vacations in the homes of white families in a 
church-sponsored effort to promote interracial understanding. 
Massachusetts is one of ten States which this summer will put 
into practice the idea, an outgrowth of the “Vermont Plan,” in- 
augurated three years ago by the Rev. A. Ritchie Low, minister 
of the United Church, of Johnson, Vt. 


The education subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has approved by a 6 to 1 vote a measure 
providing Federal aid to education. The measure, granting 
$300,000,000 in aid, provides for a minimum Federal allotment to 
each State of $5.00 per child between the ages of five and 17. 
Expenditure of the funds is left entirely to decision of the States 
except that those States which maintain separate educational 
facilities for a minority racial group are required to apportion the 
Federal funds in a direct population ratio. 

















Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Atoning Christ. By R. R. Caemmerer, Ph.D. Ernst Kaufmann, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 126 pages, 73%4x5%. $1.50. 


While it may be regretted that this book of sermons did not 
reach the reviewer during the pre-Lenten season, it is reviewed 
now to encourage pastors to place it on their bookshelf now. They 
will find its first part stimulating in their work at this season and 
its second part preparatory reading for the next Lenten season. 

In his preface the author states that he “offers these addresses 
to his professional readers simply by way of stimulus on the 
common quest of pleading with men in Christ’s stead to be recon- 
ciled to God.” This plea should breathe through all true Gospel 
preaching throughout the entire church year. It flows out to the 
hearts of the readers in all the sermons in this little volume. 

The six sermons of the first series are timely in all seasons. 
They will be found helpful toward a fresh presentation in evan- 
gelistic services and in adult membership classes, as well as in 

regular services. They bear the common title “In Christ We Have 
aaomemeat: first, “The Need for Atonement”; second: “God's 
Way of Atonement”; third: “The Price of Atonement”; fourth: 
“The Story of Atonement”; fifth: “The Fruits of Atonement”; 
and sixth: “The Fullness of Atonement.” 

The second series includes a sermon each for Good Friday 
and Easter, in addition to six Lenten sermons on the theme: 
“Christ the Way on the Way of the Cross”: first: “Christ Does 
God’s Will’; second: “Christ Is the Savior”; third: “Christ Is the 
King of Truth”; fourth: “Christ is Numbered with Criminals”; 
fifth: “Christ Promises Eternal Life”; sixth: “Christ Fulfills the 
Scriptures.” 

The author’s ability to personalize his preaching is evident 
in all his messages. They will bring a blessing to all be _ them. 

. J. SIECK 


A Guide for Boards of Christian Education in Congregations. 
By A.H.Kramer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1946. 16 pages, 5X7. 10 cents. 


In a survey of the average congregation, the Board of Chris- 
tian Education is frequently merely a repair crew which works 
under the symbol of the hammer and the paint brush. Mr. A. H. 
Kramer of Melrose Park, IIl., principal of Synod’s largest parochial 
school, herewith offers a guide which should be helpful in making 
the Board an influence to be felt in the life of the congregation. 
Mr. Kramer in a practical way outlines what such a board should 
include within its sphere of activity. A check list at the end of 
the Guide is particularly helpful. 


Anyone not acquainted with the administration in the Missouri 
Synod will wonder why the author omitted the entire sphere of 
youth work. To the members of Synod the omission is obvious, 
since we still operate our educational program in its dissected parts 
with a separate Board for Young People. Fortunately many con- 
gregations and some of the Districts have organized their edu- 
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cational program as a unit. We regret that the Guide does not 
follow this trend. 

More would have been appreciated concerning the Board’s 
duties toward encouraging a stronger program of education in 
the home. It is treated merely as a minor item under “Mis- 
cellaneous.” 

As it is, the Guide is a worth-while contribution to help the 
local boards, which we sincerely recommend. ARTHUR C. REpP 


The Mediator. By Emil Brunner. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 624 pages, 944x6%. $6.00. 

The first edition of Professor Emil Brunner’s Der Mittler ap- 
peared in 1927 and received relatively little attention in wider 
theological circles. In 1932 there was published a second, un- 
altered edition, from which the present excellent translation into 
English was made by Miss Olive Wyon, a close student of Brunner’s 
works. It was carefully examined and heartily approved by the 
author, who himself is at home in English and American theo- 
logical literature. Many consider The Mediator Brunner’s most 
important work not only because he here treats the central doc- 
trine of Christian theology, but because he here applies his funda- 
mental tenet of “Revelation” to the person and office of Christ. 
Brunner’s work is both apologetic and polemical. Against the 
absolute rejection of the Christian doctrine of the mediatorship 
of Christ by modern theological radicals, he shows that the Chris- 
tian Church must by all means hold to this most fundamental of 
all fundamentals. In fact, he declares in his “Preface to the Ger- 
man Edition,” this entire study grew out of his “conflict with 
modern theology” (p.16). But the book is no less polemical. 
With one vehement sweep Brunner brushes aside all substitutes 
which pseudo-theologians, such as Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Albert 
Schweitzer, Troeltsch, and others, have proposed in place of the 
Christian doctrine of Christ’s redemptive work. Brunner goes back 
to Luther, whom he quotes more than he does any other theo- 
logian, as also to Calvin, whom, however, he cites less frequently. 
In his “Preface to the English Edition” Brunner states that he 
has only one thing to add to the “Preface to the German Edition,” 
written seven years before, namely, that today he is more con- 
vinced than ever that “the world needs nothing so much as the 
message of Christ, and that the Church needs nothing so urgently 
as meditation upon this message” (p.17). In the first chapter of 
his book, in which he discusses the “distinction between general 
and special revelation,” he says of the many “respectable, good, 
pious people who do not believe in the Mediator” the following: 
“I would say all the good I can of them, but here is one thing 
which I cannot and ought not to say about them: that they are 
Christians. For to be a Christian means precisely to trust in the 
Mediator” (p.40). With all this emphasis in the Christian mes- 
sage of the Mediator and his defense of the terminology of Chris- 
tian theology, especially of the doctrine of the “Two Natures of 
Christ,” the orthodox Christian believer might expect a truly Chris- 
tian presentation of the traditional doctrine concerning Christus 
Mediator. But he will find himself sorely disappointed. Brunner 
acknowledges as correct neither the traditional Christian doctrine of 
Christ as the Mediator between God and man, nor the modern 
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liberal view, which discards this doctrine altogether, but only the 
distinctively Barthian conception of it which, with more or less de- 
viation from his colleague, he defends in his book. To begin with 
the doctrine of Biblical inspiration. Brunner regards the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration as directly harmful because it has “mate- 
rialized the authority of the Scriptures and ruled out the decision 
of faith” (p.343). He states with evident satisfaction that “his- 
torical criticism has freed us forever from the conception of that 
unity [of the Scriptures] which was the fruit of the theory of 
the Verbal Inspiration of the Scriptures” (p.272). He believes 
that the doctrine of verbal inspiration with the process of pro- 
ducing arguments and proofs based on Scripture, “which is also 
untenable on general ground,” is especially unfortunate when ap- 
plied to the “idea of the Virgin Birth.” This doctrine he regards 
as untenable as that of Verbal Inspiration. He says: “As an his- 
torical account which the Church is supposed to have received 
from the parents of Jesus, the idea of the Virgin Birth scarcely 
comes into consideration at all. There is practically no historical 
evidence at all for the argument that this doctrine is based upon a 
statement of Jesus” (p.324). Brunner holds that the doctrine 
“arose rather late,” and that for “dogmatic reasons and not out 
of historical knowledge” (ibid.). In his discussion of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, Brunner rejects very decidedly both Arianism 
and Sabellianism, but his own doctrine is not that of the Quicunque 
(the Athanasian Creed). On the Trinity he philosophizes: “God 
manifests Himself to us in revelation as the One who communicates 
Himself, as Love. Because the communication, the Word, is 
Himself, therefore in Himself He is One who gives Himself. But 
that He is the One who communicates Himself we cannot con- 
ceive otherwise than through the thought that in Himself... 
He is loving, self-giving. It is this truth which is expressed in 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. ... The Word, the process 
of self-communication, exists eternally in God Himself. When 
God reveals His being to the world as One who gives Himself, 
as Love, this is what He is in Himself, in His very Nature” (p. 280). 
That is human speculation in the Trinity, not Scripture doctrine. 
Accepted literally, it means that the three persons in the Godhead 
are sO many processes or essential manifestations of Love. Thus 
Brunner defends the divinity of Christ, but not on grounds of 
Scripture or Christian theology. He argues: “He [Jesus] is the 
Word [which] God has to speak to-us. Essentially, Jesus Christ 
is . . . an act of God, the self-manifestation of God” (p. 232). 
Again: “Because revelation is God’s own Word, which breaks 
forth from the Divine Being in its very essence, therefore He who 
is the Word made flesh is, essentially, the mystery of God. Only 
thus does He stand really over against man, as the monogenés, 
as the ‘only’ Son, not as the primus inter pares” (p. 243). If that 
is true, then Jesus Christ is not a divine person at all in the 
sense of the Augsburg Confession, but only the mere revelation 
of the one Person who is God. Throughout his book, Brunner 
reasons on God in categories of Monarchianism. While he pro- 
poses to defend the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, his 
speculations on this point acknowledge fully neither the divine 
nor the human nature in the sense of the Nicene Creed. In 
Brunner’s speculative theology Christ becomes a sort of mystical 
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—if not mythical — figure. Equally misleading is Brunner’s rep- 
resentation of Christ’s work. He writes for example: “The Person 
of the God-Man as such is the revelation of God, the coming of 
God to man” (p. 492). Or: “Christ therefore is .. . the ‘second 
Adam,’ in whom the nature of man is restored to harmony with 
the Divine Creation. This certainly takes place only inwardly, 
in the center of His Being, in the intention of His Will, not out- 
wardly, in His ‘form’ which is indeed the ‘form of a servant.’ For 
He has taken upon Himself the likeness of ‘sinful flesh.’ But in 
Him, in His inner attitude, the Divine Image has been restored” 
(p.497). This seems to deny the reality of Christ’s vicarious satis- 
faction rendered upon the Cross. Brunner indeed asserts this 
divine work of satisfaction, but his philosophical speculations leave 
no room for the actual expiation which in a literal sense occurred 
when the God-Man truly suffered and died for the sins of the 
world. There is in Brunner’s entire treatise a consistent weak- 
ening of Law and Gospel, of sin and grace, and this is aggravated 
by his lack of clarity in thought and expression, which clarity 
should be found in every dogmatical work that wants to lead its 
readers to the full divine truth. In conclusion we may add a 
word on Brunner’s conception of faith, He says: “Faith... 
means a continual and ever-renewed obedient listening to the 
First Commandment.” Again: “Thus faith does not consist in 
becoming free from the Law, but in pressing through the abstract 
character of the Law in itself to the personal will which stands 
behind it, to the personal will of God who is Love” (p.619). 
How different is this conception of faith from that traditional 
Christian theology which regards faith as the fiducia cordis — 
the cordial trust of a sinner in God’s gracious Gospel promises 
of free and full pardon through Christ Jesus! To Brunner saving 
faith means to go beyond the Law to Him who stands behind it 
and who is personally and essentially Love. This means ultimately 
salvation by the Law, though it is realized only in Christ Jesus, 
who is the revelation of God’s Love and in whom alone God con- 
fronts man for a decision. It is obvious that the new orthodoxy, 
as the theology of Barth and Brunner and their followers has 
been called, is not orthodoxy at all in the sense of the Christian 
Confessions. It is rather a new liberalism which employs the tra- 
ditional terms and forms in so bewildering a manner that the 
reader becomes perplexed and remains in doubt about his salva- 
tion, about which Brunner speaks at so great length, but which 
he never clarifies, because he does not proclaim the divine theology 
of Scripture. As a liberal he rather endeavors to teach men “with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom” (1 Cor. 2:4). 
JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 

Man as Sinner in Contemporary American Realistic Theology. By 

Mary Frances Thelen. King’s Crown Press, Morningside 

Heights, N. Y. 223 pages, 9x6. Price not given. 

Professor Thelen’s Man as Sinner is a valuable contribution 
to current theological literature, particularly in the field of so- 
called Realistic Theology, advocated by W. M. Horton, R. L. Cal- 
houn, J. C. Bennett, and the Niebuhr brothers. The book is divided 
into two parts: (1) The background for the rise of Realistic The- 
ology; and (2) The revival of Original Sin in Realistic Theology. 
In the first part Miss Thelen shows how modern religious Liberal- 
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ism, commonly known as Modernism, has entirely discarded the 
traditional doctrine of sin. Modernists, such as Tennant, Hocking, 
Elliott; secularists, such as Marx; and psychiatrists, such as Freud, 
totally reject the doctrine that man is a sinner. The Christian 
teaching of sin is incompatible with the naive optimism of Mod- 
ernistic thought. Then came Karl Barth, and once more the con- 
cept of sin was examined with considerable interest. In America 
W. C. Horton and John Bennett challenged the false optimism 
of Liberalism and advocated a “religious realism” which was ready 
to face the reality of sin. It was especially Reinhold Niebuhr who, 
taking up the Barthian trend in theology, subjected the doctrine of 
sin to new scrutiny. His writings on sin are extensive and chal- 
lenging. But Niebuhr does not champion the Christian doctrine of 
sin, though he moves in the terminology of traditional theology. 
Niebuhr is Semi-Pelagian in his treatment of sin, though he says 
some terrible things about man as a sinner and often seems to be 
in agreement with Augustinian theology. Nevertheless, in his 
thinking he is so far removed from orthodox Christian theology 
that he can declare that “original righteousness is a real possibility 
for man in the moment before the act” (of sinning) (p.101). In- 
deed, “man may even in such a moment (of contrite recognition 
of his sin) possess the perfection before the Fall.” (Ibid.) To 
Niebuhr the Fall is not historical at all, but symbolical and con- 
tinuous. Of course, with the denial of sin in the Biblical sense there 
goes hand in hand the denial of divine grace in the sense of Au- 
gustine and Luther. Miss Thelen carefully examines the various 
books of Niebuhr, and her analyses are not only critical, frank, and 
accurate, but are also intelligibly presented. Niebuhr’s theology 
really is not theology at all, but a sort of philosophy of orthodox 
theology. Horton, Calhoun, Bennett, and Richard Niebuhr largely 
share the views of Reinhold Niebuhr. Miss Thelen therefore in- 
terprets for the reader the definitions of sin as presented also 
by these men. Her work has been done thoroughly and well, and 
will serve as an introduction to Realistic Theology. A compre- 
hensive bibliography has been appended, offering an exhaustive list 
of recent works on the subject treated. There is also an index, 
which is comprehensive and dependable, and will be found helpful 
for special topical study. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Toward World-Wide Christianity. Edited by O. Frederick Nolde. 
Harper and Brothers, N. Y. ‘263 pages, 742x5%. $1.50. 

This is the fourth volume of the “Interseminary Series,” which 
is being published for ministers and laymen to afford them an op- 
portunity “to come abreast of contemporary thinking in America.” 
Its contributors are largely liberals, such as S. M. Cavert, G. B. 
Oxnam, K. S. Latourette, W. M. Horton, Richard Niebuhr, H. P. 
Van Dusen, and others, representing the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The first volume bears the title 
The Challenge of Our Culture; the second, The Church and Or- 
ganized Movements; the third, The Gospel, the Church and the 
World; the fourth, Toward World-wide Christianity; and the fifth 
and last (which will soon appear, edited by H. P. Van Dusen), 
What Must the Church Do? The subject of the fourth volume 
(now before us for review) might be broadly stated as “Ecu- 
menicity” or “The Ecumenical Christian Church.” Just what that 
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implies, and how that goal might be reached, is being thoroughly 
discussed in ten essays, written by four members of the Congre- 
gational-Christian Church (J. C. Bennett, Union Theological Sem- 
inary; H. P. Douglass, editor of Christendom; H. S. Leiper, Amer- 
ican secretary for the Provisional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches; M. Spinka, professor at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary), two of the Presbyterian Church (J. A. Mackay, editor of 
Theology Today and president of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and W. S. Rycroft, executive secretary of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America), two of the United Lutheran Church 
(A. R. Wentz, president of the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, and O. F. Nolde, professor at the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Theological Seminary), one of the Methodist Church (C. W. Igle- 
hart, professor of Missions, Union Theological Seminary), and one 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church (E. M. McKee, rector of Saint 
George’s Church, New York City). In the first essay Dr. Spinka 
gives his readers an overview of the principal Churches in America 
and Europe with their doctrinal and historical backgrounds. In 
his presentation cf the Lutheran Reformation occur numerous 
errors, as, for example, that “Luther recognized as the core of the 
Scriptures, as the ‘Word of God,’ only such doctrine as was in 
accord with the Gospel” (p.15) and that he taught “consubstan- 
tiation” (ibid.). Dr. Mackay discusses the “ecumenical goal,” 
which is, in general, “Christ’s redemptive passion for all men and 
His concern, formulated in the commandment which He added to 
the Decalogue, that His followers should ‘love one another’ ” (p. 46). 
Dr. Bennett presents the various forms of “ecumenical Christianity,” 
e.g., federation for co-operative witness, federal union, full cor- 
porate union, etc. Other subjects treated are “Ecumenical History,” 
“Christian Community and World Order,” “Ecumenicity in Amer- 
ica,” “Achieving the Ecumenical Ideal,” and “Implementing the 
Ecumenical Ideal at the Parish Level.” Of special importance to 
the reader are the appended documents: “The Church’s Message,” 
as formulated at the Lausanne Conference (1927), at the Madras 
Conference (1938), and as suggested by the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches (1946), a tentative consti- 
tution for the Proposed World Council of Churches,” and a “Consti- 
tution of the International Missionary Council.” We mention these 
details to show the reader just how earnest the men are who are 
advocating ecumenicity and how carefully they have worked out 
the various ecumenical techniques and projects in detail. It is true, 
there are still extremely great difficulties in the way of effecting 
the desired ecumenical setup, which its proponents by no means 
try to minimize. Nevertheless, the ardent zeal with which the goal 
is being pursued, as well as the many church unions which are 
now being effected, and, last but not least, the willingness of prac- 
tically all major churches, outside the Roman Catholic, to co- 
operate in the endeavor make it likely that some sort of ecumenical 
church federation will finally be reached. Since the doctrinal re- 
quirements are extremely meager (“the acceptance of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior”), it will not be hard for conserva- 
tive and liberal groups to agree on the fundamental basis, espe- 
cially as its interpretation is ultimately left to groups and in- 
dividuals. For confessing Lutheran churches the whole question 
of ecumenicity forms a very serious problem, since, on the one 
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hand, it is an outright unionistic movement, involving denial of 
Lutheran essentials, and, on the other, the ecumenical grouping, 
if achieved, will no doubt create for independent church bodies, 
unable to join for reasons of conscience, great difficulties, as, for 
example, in the area of domestic and foreign mission work. For 
this very reason this fourth volume of the “Interseminary Series” 
deserves careful study by such denominations as are interested in 
both their own autonomy as Churches and in their distinctive mes- 
sages and doctrines. The various essays are well written in clear 
and simple language and may thus be studied also by groups of 
laymen, who should not be kept in ignorance about this very 
important and far-reaching movement. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Problems of New Testament Translation. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
=— of Chicago Press, Chicago. 215 pages. 54% x7. 
2.50. 


The scope of this little volume, which discusses a hundred 
problems in New Testament translation, is best stated in the 
author’s own words: 

The points taken up are, in general, those on which there 
seems to be most difference among translators and commentators. 
The discussion aims to introduce the reader into the translator’s 
workshop and to show him the tools and materials with which the 
translator works at his great task, which is, with all the aids 
learning can provide — translations, commentaries, grammars, 
lexicons, concordances, papyri, inscriptions, monographs, articles, 
everything he can reach that bears on the subject — to find out 
just what each of the New Testament. writers meant each sentence 
to convey; and then to set himself to cast that thought in such 
English as the translator would have used if he had thought of it 
himself; English so natural and easy that the reader will forget 
he is reading a translation. . 

. The author gives, first, the King James reading; then the 
Greek text of Westcott and Hort; then the solutions offered by 
some twenty modern versions; then whatever contributions recent 
lexical or grammatical studies have made; and then his own 
solution and translation. The fullness of the evidence presented 
makes the studies valuable even where one does not agree with 
the author’s solution of the problem. 

Many of the solutions are convincing and many of the trans- 
lations happy, for example, John 1:5 and Romans 12:19; others 
strike one as merely clever tours de force, for example, Acts 1:18 
and 6:2; while the arguments offered in defense of the translation 
“make upright” in Romans 3:28 hardly rise above the level of 
special pleading. It is worthy of note that five of the seven modern 
versions quoted on this passage favor the forensic sense of dixado. 

The book is written with Dr. Goodspeed’s usual clarity and 
charm and is admirably printed and indexed. 

M. H. FRANZMANN 
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